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| Ir is remarked, that inaccuracy of expreſ- | 
ſion upon theological. ſubjects has generally 
laid the foundation of religious diſſenſions. 
Whether artful and deſigning men find from 
experience, that ambiguous language is the | 
ſecureſt means of introducing their novelties 
into the church, or that the upright and un- 
- ſuſpeting are at firſt unwarily drawn to fa- 

vour expreſſions, the tendency of which they 
do not comprehend, and afterwards through a 
falſe point of honour refuſe to diſavow what 
they are ſenſible was not originally embraced ' 

by them with an evil intention, certain it is, 
ihat religious conteſts have ſeldom run to 
fatal lengths, - except where the parties them= 
+ ſelves either did not ſufficiently. underſtand, 
or at leaſt not ſufficiently Los ani ed princi- 
ples to the world. 


F od - $4 


We have ſcen religious diſputes of no 
mall moment riſe of late years among the 
Roman catholics of this kingdom, which 1 am 
. perſuaded are greatly owing to, this cauſe. 
A GM of the particular n niceties and prac- 


tices 


[ vi J 


. „ tices of the ſchools in a country, where no 


A 5 regular ecclefialtical inſtitutions could be kept 

| 3 | up, rendered the beſt meaning men among us 
= inſenſible of the import and tendency of va- 
1 5 rious expreſſions and declarations, which were 
1 preſented io them for their approbation. 


And though thanks to a merciful providence 
a rooted love of orthodoxy generally pre- - 
1 voailed in the breaſts both of our clergy and 
=: laity, yet, however ſtimulated: with a laudable | 
1 dieſire of removing ancient ſlanders from their | 
church. on many occaGions:they knew not what 
anſwer to give when propoſitions of a doubt- 
ful and uncertain weaving ware. laid _ 
them. | | 5 ; 
This e the ten . conten- 
13 whicb! have ariſen; as well as the ſtrange 
and unaccountable inconſiſtencies, into Which 
men of the firſt character and abilities in our - 
church were ſeen to fall, almoſt in the ſame 
moment. Aud the ſame caule,, which ope- 
rated theſe differences in the beginning, ſtill 
continues in great meaſurł to work a like ef- 
$ | fed. though Lam perſuaded. infa leſs violent | 
2 RE 6 25 degree, than heretofore. A Ny | 
E n T Have always. been. 8 that a ip 
= 2 5 | explication of, the moſt intricate and abſtruſe 
1 e of our religion is r e. means of 
. con- 
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f wi] 
conciliating the minds of men to them, and 
he ſecureſt method of precluding wiangling 
and diſputes.” The world in general is not 
averſe to truth propoſed in its genuine and 
native colours, though particular perſons from 
particular circumſtances axe often unwilling 
to make profeſſion of it: but even then they 
admire and revere thoſe, who pay the due tri- 
bute to it, which they have not themſelves the 
courage to pay. I have been happy to ſee 
ſome explications of religious ſubje&s, which 
I have preſented to the world, received more 
favourably by an unprejudiced public, than 8 
could almoſt flatter myſelf they would. 
I venture at preſent to make a fimilar at- 
tempt upon two theological propoſitions, 
which have been advanced by ſome of our. 
_ gentlemen, and which I am perſuaded never 
would have been publiſhed under catholic 
names, if the perſons, who ſubſcribed them 
had underſtood the meaning of them. They 
vere firſt pointed out to me as dangerous and 
erroneous by a learned clergyman of our 
church, and as it is to him that 1 am indebted 
for ſome of the remarks I ſhall publiſh, I take 
the liberty to addreſs my letter to him. Theſe 
Propoſitions not . yet been W the 
| | | _ ſubje& Y 
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EMS... - Treats Þ „l 
ST ſubjett of any particular publication, I truſt, 

5 that whilſt the examination of them ſerve to 
= illuſtrate: the principles and precepts of our. 


religion, their novelty will remove part of the 
? tediouſneſs, which generally attends the diſ- 
cuſſion of a theological ſubject. 
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- ou Go deſirous a 8 my opinion ok 
Go two theological propoſitions, which have been ad- 
vanced by ſome of our gentlemen; and tho' you are 
« better qualified to pronounce on the nature of thoſe. 
propoſitions than myſelf, I ſhall give you my ſenti- : 
ments with all the preciſion Iam able; as I am of 
ſenſible, that the ſubje& is greatly intereſting to the 
catholic cauſe. The firſt of theſe propoſitions 
is contained in page 46 of the third blue book, | 
and is couched in the following words. Jn _ 
as much as the ONLY ſpinitual authority, which I ES 
acknowledge is that, which T conſcientiouſly believe to 
have been tranſmitted by Jeſus Chriſt to his church, 
not to regulate by any outward coaction, civil and tem- 
oral concerns - of ſubjefs and citizens, but to direct 
| fouls by PERSUASION in your concerns nd everlaſting 
ſalvation. _ py 
This propoſition, whether by the 9 deſire 
of the gentlemen, under whoſe names it is ſtated, 
or through the forwardneſs of the editor of the third 
blue books, who u villing to avail himſelf of ſuch 
„„ reſpectable 2 
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& communicated his intelligence to the editor of the third blue book, os | 


* ak 


reſpeRable authorities to andre his own 8 1 
concerning the powers of the church, appears in the _ 
laſt page of that book under the ſignatures of the _ 
following perſons, Meſſrs. C. Berington, Brown, 


Strickland, . Wilks, O'Leary, Mennel, Rigby, 


= Bellaſyſe, Huſſey and Archer: * and as the charater 
of theſe gentlemen is of the greateſt weight among 
Roman catholics, if through inadvertency the doc- 
trine contained in the ſaid propoſition is not catholic, 
it cannot fail of having the moſt pernicious ten- 


dency in miſleading the minds of catholics con- 


cerning a point of the utmoſt importance to their 


church. Preciſion and accuracy in ſtating theolo- 


gical propoſitions, you are ſenſible are no enz taſk; 


and few perſons, I believe, without examining over 


and over again the terms, in which they wiſh to ex- | RN 
preſs their meaning upon religious ſubjects, are ca- 


pable of warranting orthodoxy to themſelves and 


to the world, The fore- mentioned propoſition does 
not ſeem to have been weighed with the coolneſs 
and deliberation, which ſo intricate a ſubject re- 


_ quired. | : Y \ * ; * Fe 5 | 1 15 3 
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* In giving the names of the above mentioned gentlemen, in or- 


dier to prevent all unfavourable ſurmiſes, I have faithfully copied the 
third blue book with its uncertainties and i its errors. Except the R. R. 7 * 


C. Berington, the chriſtian name of no ſingle gettleman i is given, 


nor are the ſirnames of all right ſpelt: which is a clear proof, that 
the propoſition was not perſonally ſigned by each one preſent, but 


that their names were affixed to it by a ſecretary, who muſt have 


it he were not himſelf the ſame perſon. If any miſtake intervenes 


- the er therefore or editor muſt anſwer _ "A b 
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| 5 The other propoſition is found in a formal de- 
elaration of faith, which fourteen reverend gen- 
; tlemen of the midland diſtri thought proper ſome 


time ago to ſend to their catholic brethren. As 


it isa ſtudied expoſition of their religious principles, 


it ought to contain accuracy and preciſion, which 


faith, The propoſition is as follows: of the (ca- 


tholic) church we believe the biſhop of Rome to be the © 
head... ſupreme in di 1/cipline by ecclefraftical enſti- 
tution k. You aſk my opinion on theſe two propo- 
ſitions, and when I have ſtated the meaning of them, 
Iſhall give it you, as impartially as'I can. 
, -+—- The firſt thing I-ſhall notice is, that the propoſi- 
5 Ae the blue book ſpeaks expreſsly of the sp1- 
RITUAL, not of any indired civil or temparal autho- 
rity of the church, which was formerly maintained 
by ſome theologians, and which the catholics of this 
kingdom abjured in their late 'oath of allegiance to 
government. The. diſſerence between theſe autho- 
rities is very great; nevertheleſs to the default of 
their not being ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed the un- 
bappy diſſentions, which have lately ariſen among 
Fe our gentlemen, are chiefly to be attributed, #41 | 
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* See appeal to the catholics of England | by the R. R. Anthony 
Clough, Thomas Flynn, George Beeſton, William Hartley, Joſeph 
Berington, ThomasStone, John Carter, John Corne, Thomas South- 


dre the firſt-qualities required in - profeſſion of | 


* 


ar 5 "0005 Taſker, Edward . in Roe, * 1 ; 7 | 


a "a; 
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In May 1791 the legiſlative body of this king- 
dom clearly acknowledged a difference between 


_ theſe two authorities by ſubſtituting in our preſent. 


oath the words, ANY TEMPORAL OR CIVIL JU- 


 RISDICTION &c. direct) or indireciiy within this 


realm in lieu of thole others, ANY JURISDIC- 
TION OR AUTHORITY WHATSOEVER, hat can 


- -.. direflly or indirect) affect or interfere with &cf. 
which in the form of oath firſt introduced into par- 

Uament it was intended we ſhould abjure. And as 
it is certain, that this alteration. was adopted only 


in condeſcenſion to the conſcientious difficulties 


of our biſhops and the greateſt part of their cler- 


gy, it is plain, that both the legiſlative power 


and catholics themſelves ſaw. and acknowledged an 
eſſential difference between - theſe. two kinds of ju- 
riſdiction. If therefore after ſuch condeſcenſion 
on the part of government the word /piritual, in- 
ſtead of any direct or indirect temporal or civil au- 
; tlority is again introduced into a public act to ſerve 
as a criterion of our allegiance to government, it is 
evident, that either the words themſelvesarenotſuffi- 
ciently diſcriminated and underſtqod by the parties, 
| Who uſe them promiſcuouſiy. or elſe by ſubſtituting | 
the word, /jiritual, in lieu of temporal or civil uri. 
dicłion directly or tndtredly,that mort isintended to be 


* 


| * „See Roman en > ? „ 8 
I See oath of allegiance 2d W page 10 Th tft 

_ the ſame general terms, any Juriſdiction or authority whatſoever, © 
HI The oathof the 1ſt blue book, toni eg Sec. p. 10. 


eee, 


T'S 1 
expreſſed, than was ever agreed to by the catholic 8 
body or exacted of us by the legiflative power. | 

You muſt recollect, that the propoſition, which 
1 am examining, although it is ſaid to have had the 
unanimous approbation of the aforeſaid ten clergy- 
men on Feb. 2, 1790, at which time, perhaps, the 
diſcrimination was not ſufficiently noticed, was - 
only publiſhed in the third blue book April 21, 
1792, nearly eleven months after government had 
given its public ſanction to the change mentioned. 
At which time all peaceful ſubjects of bis Majeſty 
ſhould have fat down contented under ſecurity of 
the juſt diſcrimination, which the wiſdom of 381 2g = + 
liament thought proper to make. 1 
The fore- mentioned propoſition tberefore as pub- 
liſhed in the third blue boek April 21, 1792, evi- 
5 dently ſpeaks of the ſpiritual authority of the church 
of Chriſt,” and of that alone. The words of the : 
. propoſition itſelf place this point beyond the poſſi- Et 
bility of a doubt. The ONLY SPIRITUAL Au- » 
*THORITY, which I acknowledge is, &c. Now un- 
. _ dertaking to define the preciſe limits of this /piri- 
" Tual authority, they firſt tell us what it is not, and then 
What it is. It is not an authority 7 regulate by any | 
outward coaction civil and temporal concerns ., 
jects and citizens. And i is tranſmitted. by Feſus, 
Crit to his church, ONLY, to direct ſouls by PER» 
SUASION in the concerns of everlaſting falvation. 
/ Theſe two propoſitions bear very different mean- | 
. gs, and of wal "nut be examined. ſeparate 
5 A aud 
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Tra © 
and upon different principles: but firſt I-ſhall en- 
deavour to explain the nature of temporal and ſpi- 


ritual power, and ſhow in what manner they can di- 
rely and indirectly interfere with one another. 


Temporal power is that, which is lodged in the 
hands of rulers of ſtates (by whomever their firſt ap- 


pointment is made) to govern their ſubjects in all 
temporal concerns by juſt and equitable laws; and 
to inforce the obſervance of ſuch laws by infſidt- 
ing temporal puniſhments, whenever men are ſo 
' daring as to diſturb the peace and order of ſociety 


by a violation of them. As all power according 
to the expreſs words of ſcripture is from God *, the 


learned Sir William Blackſtone rightly infers, that 


ſovereigns would tranſgreſs the limits of their tem- 
poral juriſdiction, if under any pretext whatever they 
enacted laws not conformable to and dependent up- 


on the law of nature, and the law: of revelation: 


which are the two great cules, which God has given 
man to direct him in the ways of moral righteouſ- 
neſs, and to eternal ſalvation. Upon theſe. two foun- 
dations, ſays the learned commentator, the law of _ 
nature, and the laz of revelation depend ALL HUMAN 
LAWS; that is, no human laws ſhould be ſuffered to 


contradict theſe +. From whence it follows by unde- 
niĩable conſequence, that the law of nature and law 
of revelation are in themſelves paramount to all hu- 


man laws; that is, theſe may oceaſionally be cor- 1 
rected and amended by the former, but never the | 


There i is no power but from Ged. Kon xiii, 1. 5 1 
1 Sir William Blackſtone's Comment. n | 


17 3 


br former by the latter: and foch ho been the caſe, 4 
ſince nature and revelation exiſted, which was from 


th b n of the world . 8 
the 1 Fes 


The learned authors of the Monthly Review for July 1794, 
| FOG to put a reſtraint upon this doctrine, which the commentator 
upon the Engliſh laws does not admit, his aſſertion being univerſal, 
Speaking of a Letter to Francis Plowden, Eſq. Sc. the author of which 
grounds his poſitions upon this delicate ſubje& on the expreſs autho-. 
rity and words of Sir William Blackſtone, they have the following 
remarks page 263. The reverend writer,” ſay they, appears to 
6 entertain a rooted opinion of the pre-eminence of the ſpiritual | 
© over the temporal authority; if in ſome caſes he does not raiſe 
4 one above the other, he makes them proceed part paſſu on a foot=" 
& ing of independence and equality; and he fortifies all his opinions 
<< on this head With arguments drawn from holy writ—but, as man 
« exiſted in a ſtate of civilized ſociety, before a word now contained 
in the ſcriptures was committed to writing, the authority of legiſ- 
a  latures in temporal concerns cannot depend on that which, i in 
| « point of time, Was long ſubſequent to the exerciſe of the powers, 
« with which their reſpective conſtituents had inveſted them, unleſs 
« it be maintained that every e wane is a 1 Ow 
«6 cracy. 95 

Zut in deference to theſe 3 abilities it is an W : 
able truth, known even from ſcripture itſelf, that the Almighty firſt | 
_ deigned to make known his revelations to Adam and Eve in Para- 
diſe, as alſo after their fall: next to the antediluvian patriarchy 
through- a long ſucceſſion of ages; afterwards to their deſcendants- 
from Noah to Moſes“ days, in the whole for upwards of 2500 years, 
before a fingle word of the ſcriptures was written. Now in what- 


ever manner theſe revelations were preſerved among men, whether 


by tradition or writing, certain it is, that they operated a reſtraint. 
both upon ſovereigns and their people in regard to all things, that 
contradifted the ſaid revelations; ſo that it can be faid of every race 
of men, that has exiſted either in a ſtate of civilization of their own 


choice, or under governors immediately ſent them from heaven, | 
that they never had a power to enact laws in contradiction to the 


exiſting revelations of the Almighty. The aſſertion therefore of | 


— 


— 
— 


Tbis doctrine of the learned judge is incontro- 


done by the catholic church, in the manner juſt 


by thoſe, to whom they are injurious; becauſe in 
thoſe caſes neither nature nor revelation. would - - 


of any of the principles of nature and revelation is a 


chat authority, whatever it be, to which God has 


- our font commentator is ſtrictly what logicians call æternæ veritatio; 8 


3 


vertible, Where the law of nature and revelation are 
duly aſcertained. Catholics, who believe the infal- 
Hbility and holineſs of their church to the end of 
days, cannot acknowledge any general declaration of 
their church upon doftrinal points to be erroneous, 
nor any general law of their church addrefſed to the 
whole body of the faithful to be immoral or unjuſt, 
and on ſuch-accounts reformable by. the powers of 
this earth: becauſe on theſe points the catholic 
church cannot err, as all its theologians teach#,—If 
the names of nature or. revelation ſhould be per- 
verted by any ruler, either eccleſiaſtical or civil, to 
enforce an erroneous or unjuſt aft, which cannot be 


explained, ſuch encroachments might be oppoſed 
be contradified, but only a. falſe. allymption 0 of thoſe 


titles. | 
An immediate Copel to, dest or bes 


direct interference with, and; encroachment upon 


committed the n e of ee of na- 


» * ; 
os | 


- it's truth tranſcends all times and circumſtances, and it hat been ap- 


plicable to every collection of human e FO ir beginning of 
the creation. 
"Y ö to Francis Plow- 5 


den, Efq, . nnn, 203. 
ture 


Sh 


ture and revelation; and the uſe of any temporal 
power, however unmixed with. ſpiritual, for exam- 
ple, a difplay of temporal rewards or puniſhments 
made with a view of occaſioning and creating in 
others a like oppoſition to, denial, or alteration of 
the ſaid | principles of nature and revelation, is al- 
vays, even in the mildeſt ſenſe of the expreſſion, an 
indirect interference with and encroachment upon 
the ſpiritual authority of Chriſt's church. e 
On the contrary ſpiritual authority is that which 
was given by Jeſus Chriſt to his church to direct 
men to ſalvation; and it is generally underſtood to 
compriſe a power of defining articles of faith, decid- 
ing on morals, abſolving and retaining ſins, diſpen- 
ſing in ſome laws of God, where the ſpiritual wel- 
fare and exigencies of | Chriſtians require it, as in 


| certain oaths, vows, &cc. not to the prejudice of 


a third perſon; enjoining precepts and enacting 
las for the ſpiritual welfare of Chriſtians, according 
as times and circumſtances demand, and finally of 
inforcing all its definitions, deciſions, injunctions, 
las, precepts by the ſpiritual penalties of excom- 
munication, ſuſpenſion, interdi& and ſuch other ſpi- 
ritual chaſtiſements, which Chriſt has committed 10 


dle direction of the miniſters of his church. 


The church would interfere with, and N 
direclly upon the power of the ſtate, if it ſhould un- 
dertake, even by means of ſpiritual weapons to over- 
turn, change, or new model the juſt conſtitution, 
laws, regulations of any country; becauſe theſe be- 
ing the immediate and proper objeQs of the tempo- 


Y : 
. 


— 
obſervance of juſt ſpiritual. laws, the remaining 


l 104 


ral government they cannot be invaded by any one 


 whomſoever, or in any manner without an imme- 
diate and direct injury done to that power, to whoſe 


ſole care and management God has aſſigned them. 
And it would be ve ede for aſſuming a tempo- - 
ral and civil power indirectiy, if in order to inforce 


its own juſt and equitable ſpiritual laws, it ſhould 
arrogate to itſelf the uſe of the ſword. by raiſing ar- 


mies, or inflicting temporal puniſhments on its ſub- 


_ jets, which powers we do not find given to the 
church by Jeſus Chriſt. And however ſtrongly the 


contrary opinion was abetted by ſome theologians, 


during the unequal diſtribution of power in the feu- 
dal ſyſtem; the catholics of this kingdom having 


abjured the opinion in their late oath of allegiance, ' 


could not without prevarication revive” the doc- 
trine, or under any exigence of their own ſpiritual 
concerns have recourſe/ to it again. Thus having 


fript their Popes of the uſe of bay temporal power, | 


ſpiritual authority of the church cannot give um- 


brage to any equitable government; as is demon- 


ſtratively proved by the deciſion made by our own 
wiſe legiſlators in favour of thoſe conſcientious ca- 


_ tholics before mentioned, who refuſed to abjure any 


ſpiritual authority whatever | deppen to their 


_ church, or to the Pope. ++ | 
From theſe principles i it 1s plain that he foirimat- 


and temporal power exerciſed within their o] li- 
„ mits cannot nen another. Each of theſe 


1 „5 Kogan 


rds inforcing the: L 


[9 
juriſdictions is as much ſupreme in its own depart- | 
ment, as the authority of any two ſovereigns of dif- 
ferent ſtates; ſo that ſtrictly ſpeaking they can only 
run counter, when one invades the rights, and en- 
croaches upon the limits of another. To me it is 
inconceivable, that a juſt law of the ſtate, that is, a = 
| law conformable to nature and revelation concern- 
ing the management of temporal concerns ſhould 
interfere with the ſpiritual welfare of chriſtians, 
' which is the proper object of the church's authority; 
nor can any regulation of the church made with a 
view to the ſole ſpiritual welfare of chriſtians claſh 
with, or interfere nn. with * power of ihe 
late. | | 
If either a OR or revealed law ſhould We 
| Pers application of any temporal goods, privi- 
leges, or emoluments to be made to the church, as 
the ſcripture evidently requires the payment of 
tithes, or an equivalent to be allotted to the true mi- 
nifters of the goſpel; or ſhould forbid the alienation 
or reaſſumption of temporal goods and privileges 
juſtly and lawfully granted to the church; the church 
in ſuch caſes would not interfere with the temporal 
power of the ſtate, by uſing its ſpiritual authority to 
inforce the ſaid payment, or prevent the alienation 
or reaſſumption of the temporal goods in queſtion. 
Becauſe in theſe caſes there is evidently. a ſpiritual 
concern, that is, the obligation of a divine or natural 
precept attached to the uſe and diſpoſal of theſe - 
temporal things; and the church in all times and 
; circumſtances has a right to inforce the obſervance. I 


Ee 
_ ſevereſt ſpiritual puniſhments on "_ who OY 


tonly tranſgreſs i its commands . 


Another inference to be drawn from theſe prin- 
ciples is, that the apprehenſion, under which many 
well meaning gentlemen ſeem to labour of catholics - 
erecting, an imperium in imperio, a government 
within a government, by attributing ſuch powers to 
their church, is utterly groundleſs f. The object | 
of the church's authority is ſeparate and diſtinẽt 
from that of the ſtate. If in the intercourſe of hu- 
man life the church makes certain regulations for 
the neceſſary or better obſervation of «he divine 
commands, no right of earthly powers is thereby i in- 
vaded; becauſe theſe regulations are made on ob- 


TER not n to voy Foyer : who _ not 
18 1 4 

The caſe of the unfortunate Ananias and Saphira fulfciently 
proves, that private individuals have not a right to reaſſume at their 
pleaſure, things once appropriated: to the ſervide of God and the 
church. And as it is pretended, that the rights of legiſlators is only 
a collection of the rights of individuals, ſuch power not belonging 
to individuals, it cannot of courſe be juſtly: W 85 e at 
their arbitrary and deſpotic pleaſure. . 

Nevertheleſs in donations made to the ik Ka the fanftion 
of any reſtrictive laws, or on particular conditions, for example, 


under the laws of mortmain, or on condition that the {aid goods 


ſhould remain taxable for the benefit of the Nate, ſuch reſtritions | 
and conditions being affixed to eccleſiaſtical donations i in the firſt in- 
* Nance remain ever afterwards attached to them; becauſe i in reality 


not the whole of thoſe goods and poſſeſſions, but only their neat 


ſurplus, if it may be called fo, that is, the part which is unaffected 
0 by the ſaid reſtrictive laws and conditions is given to the church. _ 


FB See he Monthly Review for July arg Pag: 266. | 10 
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the direQion of cello and can a claies 2 

command over temporal things, when and as far 

the uſe and diſpoſal of them do not interfere direct. 5 

u or indirealy with: a divine or natural precept, 

And whilſt the ufe of the {word is with-held from 

the church, even where its own ſervice, ſeems to re- 
Auire it, laughable muſt be the idea of a government, 

that ſhould be erefted without the PO of he | 1 

ſword, | 5 
One or other of the 8 „ com- 

Perce in the ſecond table of the decalogue makes 
ſome regulation concerning almoſt all, perhaps I ſhall | 
ſpeak with greater accuracy, in ſaying every diſpoſi- - 
tion of temporal things, that can be ſettled and agreed 
upon among men: between ſovereigns and their | 
_ people, parents and children, aliens and denizens, ; | 
men and wives, buyers and ſellers, in public tranſac. 
tions, and in the private commerce of human liſe, „ 
and the two. laſt precepts announce their forbiddance | | 
even of the ideal encroachments, which an, impru- 
deni man may make within his own breaſt upon the 
enjoyment « of his neighbour' s wife, or his neighbour's FD 
goods. So cloſely do the divine and natural law | - 
watch over all the tranſaQtions of men, even their „ 
civil and temporal concerns, which never can be 
adjuſted with propriety, but in e as they | 
ate conformable to their rules. 

Hence the jury, which acquitted the 4. petition- 
ing biſhops from the charge of ſedition, which was 5 1 5 
brought againſt them by the ſecond James, was un: | 
der no N of . a government ne, | 

1 0 A 
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duty of the defendants, as prelates, to attend to the 
intereſts of that religion, which was committed to their 


charge; though their attention was directed and 


ſhowvn in no other manner than by oppoſing a tem- 


poral act of their temporal ſovereign, namely. 
James diſpenſation of a civil law of the land *. 


The oppoſition which the biſhop of London made 


to the will of his ſovereign by raiſing troops for the 
Prince of Orange was an aſſumption of a civil and 


temporal power indirectiy; and if conſidered as the 
akt of a biſhop, was unqueſtionably blameable ; but 


a refuſal to obey the command of the king to pub- 


| liſh the act of indulgence in the churches, if the 


intereſts of Chriſt's true religion were involved 
therein, was no att of ſedition or diſobedience, nor 
an attempt to erect a government within the govern 
ment, that was eſtabliſhed in the country; becauſe 


in the given caſe James by acting in oppoſition to 
the religion of Jeſus Chriſt would have extended 
his authority over objects, that were not under his 
_controul: and in all ſuch caſes the acts of ſovereigns 
themſelves may be contradifted by the ſpiritual go. ; 
vernors of the church of Chriſt, | 


Having prewiſed theſe obſervations, 1 ſhall pro- 


ceed to give you my opinion on the propoſition of 


the third Blue Book. If in any propriety of human 


language a 1 can be . Al caval and tem- 


. bes, Cubic crm . er | 
u eee Sh 
Þ poral ; 


; 
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| foral power indirect iy, and if by outward coaftion on is 


underſtood, only that ſpecies of force and violence, | 


| wWhich is diſplayed by a general at the head of an 


. —— 


army, by a temporal judge in condemniug a crimi- 
nal to desth, or by an executioner on the ſcaffold, 
no ſuch powers being granted to the church, a pro- 


poſition declaring that no ſpiritual authority has been 


traſinitted by Jeſus Chrift to his church, to regulate by 
any outward coaction civil and temporal concerns of 
fubjeAs and citizens, muſt in the obvious ſenſe of the 


words ſo underſtood be unexceptionably true. But - 


on the contrary if in no dictionary of the Engliſh. 
language /jiritual is found to ſignify temporal even 


zndirefly, and if under the common genus of out- 


ward coadtion are compriſed all ſpecies of . outward 
coaction ſpiritual as well as temporal, then to deny 
the exiſtence of all ſpiritual authority in the church g 


Chriſt, to regulate by any outward coaction civil and 


temporal concerns of ſubjefs and citizens, according 
to the tenor of the forementioned propoſition, is not 

only a falſe, but I will maintain in the face of any 
; catholic univerſity in Chriſtendom, an _ erroneous 
and heretical propoſition in the obvious ſenſe of the 
words. The plain reaſon whereof is, becauſe civil 

and temporal concerns through the error or malice 


of thoſe, who conduct them, are often made to run 


counter to the laws of nature and revelation, and 


in all ſuch caſes the governors of the church have an 


 inalienable right to inforce the obſervance of the 


* and W law F the uſe of thoſe g 
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Cardinal Bellarmine, a} is as even 


by his adverſaries to be particularly fair in ſtating 
the opinions of the enemies of tatholicity, and in 


expounding the defined articles of his own religion, 
| ſpeaks of the preſent queſtion in terms, which leave 
no room to doubt what the decided faith of the 


catholic: church is concerning it. We are only 
„ ſpeaking at preſent,” ſays he, * of the Pope as 
* biſhop" of the whole catholic church. And the 


* queſtion is whether he has a true power over all 
the n in . as end have = tem- | 


N. 2 1 434 
* 


*The n . which two of the atten inet | 


' whoſe names the propoſition of the third Blue Book is Rated, namely 5 : 


the Right Rev. Charles Berington and Rev. Joſeph Wilks have 


| made to the condemnation, which was paſſed firſt by all, then by 


| three of our catholic biſhops upon a form of oath containingthe fame 
doctrinal principle, which this propoſition contains, muſt naturally 
expoſe. me to be called upon by thoſe gentlemen, when 1 declare the 


did principle tc be heretical. But if in order to ſpread cheir errone- 
ous doctrines among catholics, they have not ſcrupled to hold out, 


under a ſolemn invocation of the Deity an irregular proteſt againſt | 
all that has been and can be decided on this ſubje& by our biſhops, 
an individual, who at the riſk of his theological reputation vouches 
to be more accurate on this point, than either of thoſe gentlemen has 
thewn himſelf, may be allowed to declare what doctrines are re- 


garded as heretical; what as orthodox in his chureh. The other 


' eight gentlemen, whoſe names are affixed to this propoſition not 


having ſhown the like oppoſition to the mandates of their biſhops, 
it is natural to preſume, that no formal reſiſtance was intended by 


them to che eſtabliſhed authority of their church, though their lan- 


N gage is erroneous; — Moog 
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« porals; ſo that as ſovereigns can gk: civil lows: 

2 puniſh tranſgreſſors with temporal puniſh- - 

« ments, the Pope in like manner can enact eccle- 8 ; 

« ſiaſtical laws, that are truly binding in conſcience; 

s and puniſh tranſgreſſors. with the ſpiritual penal- 

« ties of excommunication, ſuſpenſion, interdicl, Þ | 

* Kc. What temporal or civil power may direaly . _ 

2 or indiretly be attributed to the Pope, I ſhall ex- 
* amine in the following book; at preſent I am only 

« undertaking to treat of his ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical 

« power, the end whereof is eternal life “. 

. © Having premiſed this declaration he ſtates, the 
opinions of Luther and his aſſociates upon this ſub- 

jekt, in as far as they are contrary to the tenets of 

the catholic church, and he reduces their doctrines 

to the three following heads. Firſt,” ſays be, 

« * they, teach. that biſhops and of, courſe: the pope 

% may make certain regulations for the preſervation 

« of diſcipline in the church, for example, declare 

on what day the faithful ſhall go to church; in 

«© what manner and by whom pſalms ſhall be ſung, 

1 * the ſcriptures read, &c. yet ſo, that the ſaid regu 

Er lations do not oblige i in conſcience, unleſs. on ac- 

1 count of ſcandal; but that it is free to follow or 

not to follow them, where no ſcandal is given. 

6 „But that neither popes nor biſhops can exact any 

« law, which is not expreſsly in the ſcripture. _ 

Secondly they not only. deny a power in the 

« « pope or biſhops t to enact any new laws, but more= _ Bs 


* 


5 Bellarm. de Rom. Pont. lib, 4. cap. 35. 
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% oyer. EY that chriſtians cannot be compelled by 


an authoritative command to obſerve the law of 
God, nor proceeded againſt i in form of judgment 


*in caſe of tranſgreſſion; but only be directed by 


* exhortation, AO and Saas to their 


| 3 


«Thirdly, they kinds indeed in the church 


n power of excommunicating, that is, of rejecting 


© incorrigible men from its ſociety, but they teach 
* this power not to be inherent in a pope or biſhop, 
in his papal or epiſcopal capacity, but only in the 


church, that is, in the aſſembly of miniſters,” and 


« this with the conſent of the people. The reaſon 


«whereof is, becauſe as to authority they will nat 


have the pope to be above a biſhop, nor biſhops 
« above prieſts, and they only allow prieſts power 


«to. preach and adminifter the ſacraments: to «thoſe - 
men, to whom they are ſent by the ſecular magi- 
©ftrate.” Theſe are 225 a ek of the SITY 

_ dofrine. 


But, ſays the learned cardinal, * it | bigs 


„es the belief of the church of God, in ecrligia 


Dei ſemper creditum eft, that biſhops in their dio- 


e &ceſes, and the Roman pontiff in the whole church 
are true eccleſiaſtical princes, who by their own 
authority, even without the conſent of the people, 


« or advice of prieſts can make laws, that are bind- 


«ing in conſcience, judge in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, 
* ke" other judges, and finally puniſh” . in the 
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mapner above explained. According to Bellarmine 
ſuch is the defined dogm of the catholic church 
in oppoſition to the e inen _—_ the 
Lutheraus. | 
It would be needleſs to . into 2 detail of the. _ 
arguments, by which the /' cardinal. proves theſe 
' tenets of his church; as controverfy would evi- 
dently become uſeleſs, if any gentlemen among us 


mould chuſe to renounce their ancient principles 


and go over to a different religion; In that caſe 
they would enjoy the ſame liberty, which divines of 
all denominations in this country have to abet their 

_ own ſentiments; and provided they did not under- 
take to govern catholic dioceſes, or aſſume the ma- 


nagement of catholic congregations without ac- 


knowledging the ſpiritual commiſſion, by which 
thoſe dioceſes and congregations have hitherto heen 
governed, no catholic, it is preſumed, would enter 
the liſt of polemical combatants. againſt them. 
They would be allowed to run their new theoligical | 
courſe in peace, as all others are. But if under the 

name of caiholics they obtrude erroneous doftrines | 
upon us, we alſo muſt he allowed en our part to 
enquire what the belzef of the catholic church always 
-was, and if it is found contradiflary. to the new - 
| broached tenets, every individual has a right to call 
his brother to order on points of faith, and oppoſe 
the attempt that is made to corrupt the doctriges of 
his church. In moments of public danger every _ 
child of the family has juſt reaſon. to complain, 7 
_ the ſons of his mather fight againſt 6 line. | 


* Canticle 5, 6, „ 
91 | 
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| II1᷑ êeis on this account chat 1 have flated the Ca- 
©  tholie' and Lutheran doctrines in the words of 
25 Bellarmine before cited, that every one may know 
3 the faith which his church requires of him. 
Whatever be the opinion of that author upon 
points not immediately connefted with faith, no 
one is more accurate in determining the defined 
dogm of his church than himſelf. Whence the 
citations, which 1 have given from him upon the 
 ſubjeft of the diſputed propofition, may ſerve as a 
ſtandard of inſtruction to thoſe, who are not duly 
. "acquainted with the niceties of the preſent conteſt. 
Ho far the propoſition of the Blue Book co- 
125 incides with the Lutheran tenets, and how far it 
Ch recedes from the accurate ene truth are the 
5 ; nee cure examine . AUT CWO: by 
But I firſt beg leave to deckere, 6 that my meaning 
9 any thing, I ſhall fay, is not to accuſe even in- 
direktiy, the gentlemen,” Who have miſtated our 
principles, of 7 premeditated ald malicious inten- 
tion to corrupt the doctrines of our church, and to 
lead their brethren into Known error. Such is 
neither my aſſertion, nor is it my belief. Though I 
ennnot offer an excuſe for their oppoſing in an it. 
regular and uncanonical manner the deciſion of 
our biſhops, whoſe duty it is to/inflruf the faithful 
pt Ds committed to their charge on every doubtful and 
5 Ancertain point of religion, yet I conceive, that in 
' . TER 5 the firſt inſtance before the biſhops ſpoke, there 
x, were grounds to form a favourable preſumption of 
| - / the upright intentions of theſe gentlemen.” For if 
_ . N F 
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one part of their propoſition, namely che negative 
member, which I diſtinguiſhed before, ſhould be 
explained under certain reſtrictions (though ac- 
cording to ſtrict theological accuracy it is not ſuſ- 
ceptible of ſuch an explication) and ſhould be 
brought to mean no more, than that the rights of 
temporal governors as eſtabliſhed by God, are not 
to be invaded by the ſpiritual power of the church, 
which is probably all that was firſt meant by them, 
the propoſition would not be erroneous, nor in 
any manner cenſurable. In reality it would then 
import no more, than what is contained in the firſt 
of the four noted gallican propoſitions, which the 
church has not condemned, and which many per- 
| "ons are of opinion theſe gentlemen wiſhed to ſet 


8 
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potion the , or ſubſtraction of a ſingle word, 
'or only the change of a patticle' oftentimes creates 
an eſſential difference. Nay the very fame word 
placed in a different ſituaticn in a negative or affir- 
ative propoſition according to the received rules 
of diale& admits of greater or leſs latitude; and of 
courle neceſſarily creates a different ſenſe. The | 
; 'gallican propoſition 1 is, that Kings and Pnintes 7 
8 [temporals | are not ſubjected by the ordination of Gb 
to any eccleſiaſtical power a; ; che natural Pr 0g 
which piopoſition is, that #ings and printer Babe by 
Tight the government of 5p ge aa fick' dy 
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8 the ordination of God is | 
not ſubjefted' to: any eccleſiaſtical power. The firſt 
part of this compound propoſition being affirmative 
admits only a particular, or limited ſenſe in its pre- 
dicate, namely, the word temporals, as logicians 
teach; that is, kings and princes cannot govern all 
temporals at their arbitrary pleaſure, but only in 
ſuch manner, that their government is made con- 
ſormable to the law of nature and reyelation, as 
Sir William Blackſtone told us before: and un- 
doubtedly it is ſaid with the greateſt propriety, that 
ſuch government is not conttoulable by, nor ſub». 
_jcRed to any eccleſiaſtical power, in the ſame man- 

ner as St. Paul told the Galatians, that again Juch, 

as are filled wo Wel 27 Ae Hit., there bf ” 
Law. 3 din 8 75 
On dhe depth in ie negative. Fern FIG * 

our eue ; no fpoutual authority can regulate 

by any outward coaftion civil and temporal concerns = 
of ſubjecis and citizens, every thing, that is denied 
ofthe ſpiritual authority of the church, by the rules 
of logic. is to be taken in iis greateſt | latitude and 
_ extenſion; and the natural meaning is: no Spiritual . 
| authority can regulate by any outward. coattion © 

{whether ſpiritual or temporal) any 4 civi⸗ and tems 
_ oral concerns. of, Gaia and aiizens, n not only thole, 


; which are regulated in conformity to. the laws of 


nature and revelation, but even others, wherein 
the. laws of nature and revelation are tranſgreſſed. | 
This propoſition bears a very different ſenſe from 


| | the former, and is diametrically contrary to what 
F . 2 Lenne 


1 
+ 
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2 nn aſſures us _—_ was believed in the 


 6hurch of God. 
A want of attention to theſe . niceties is 


Wo vs the real cauſe, that has raiſed in the breaſts 


REY 


of the” forementioned gentlemen the oppoſition, | 


which they have ſhown to the biſhops of our church, 


who condemned their oath, and to the pepe, who 
ſanctioned the condemnation: of the biſhops *. I 
Ay; RE! TP my” would continue their 


4 


| | Eb oppoſition, - 


„After the Encyclicat Letter of th four Apoſtalia Vicars, 
dated October 21, 1789, condefuning the new form of oath in- 
tended for the catholics of this kingdom, and publiſhed in Wood- 
fall's Regiſter on the 26th of the preceeding June, had been ſent to 
and examined at Rome, Cardinal L, Antonelli, prefident of the 
congregation de propagand& fide, which court officially tranſacts 
the buſineſs of the Pope with the catholics of this kingdom, wrote 
to the three ſurviving biſhops (the Rt. Rev. James Birthan died 


| January 26, 1790) who had condemned the OY the following 


letter on the'2oth day of the enſuing March. 
. - Haud vehementer mirari non poſſumus Aue apud vos a qui 
buſdam; cum regni comitia habebantur, quamdam juramenti for- 
mulam, quz ſane catholicos viros minime decebat, nec fidei ac Pa- 
trum regulis erat conſentanea. Itaque tuam aliorumqne, vicariorum 
apoſtolicorum conſtantiam magnopere laudavimus, quod ſub die 1g, 


| ORtobris elapſi auni ſimul conveneritis, eamq non modo improban- 


dam eſſe cenſueritis, ſed etiam encyclica — Au ee. 
Fitis, ne quis fidelis auderet novum ullum juramentum ſuſcipere, aut 


c ulli declarationi ſubſcribere, quæ ad religignem pertineret, ane 


#pprobatione proprii Epiſcopi. De hoc tam Jaudabili zeli ac religio- 
nis veſtræ nonumento $SSmus Drius Noſter, noſque ipſi - vobiſcum 


miriſice gratulamur atque propterea confidimus, vos diligentiſſime 


euraturos. ne res catholica aliquid detrimenti patiatur. 

a We cannot but be greatly Kotlikis of d Cle for of bad 
(intended to be) brought forward by ſome perſons among you during 

| enen, which by ns means Was — 


BT >: 
oppoſition, if they were made ſenſible, that their 


doctrine contraditts the received tenets of the catho- 


| 3 lie church. "But to underſtand 'the meaning of an * 


— 


heretical propoſition. it is not ſufficient to regard a 
mere vague ſimilarity, that may appear between ſuch. 


propoſition, and another, which is acknowledged 


orthodox; nor yet for the abettors,of an erroneous 
opinion. to appeal to their own upright and ortho- 
dox intentions of not advancing any thing contrary 


to the doctrines of the catholic church. The rule, 
which divines follow is to reduce the conteſted aſ- 


ſertion to the ſtrict terms of logical preciſion, and 
when the natural ſenſe of a propoſition is determin- 
ed, to declare how far it is agreeing with, how far 
diſagreeing with known articles of the E faith. 


This I have endeavoured to do, and till the gentle- 


men {hall ſhow ſome flaw in my logical reaſoning, I 
ſhall ever inſiſt, that even the negative member of 
their propoſition, which I diſtinguiſhed before, is 
nene 3 en catholics; becau . e te it con- 


"I nor agreeing a the PEW: of, fainh, — of hs ce On 
which account we highly commended your firmneſs, and that of 


_ the apoſtolical vicars, that on the 19th day of October laſt you met 


together, and not only judgedithe ſaid form of oath worthy. of cen- 
fure, but decreed in a printed Encyclical Letter, that none of the 
faithful ſhould, dare to take any new oath, or ſubfcribe any declara- 


tion, which regards religion, without the approbatlon of their own 


biſhop. The holy Father and we ourſelves ſend you our moſt hearty 
congratulations on this laudable ſpecimen of your zeal and religion: 


ſtom whence we conceive the ſtrongeſt hope, that no. diligence will 


be Hat on your e eee of the catholic reli- 
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tradidds doArines that have en been believed i in 
their church. | | 

As to the other member, the 150 part of their 
| propoſition, it is in like nn or if poſſible, fill 
more avowedly heretical. The doctrine contained 
in this part is the identical doctrine of the Lutherans, 
ſet forth by Bellarmine in the words which I cited 
p. 17 and 18, under the ſecond head of their princi- 
ples; and is ſo diametrically contrary to catholic doc- 
trine, that the only ſubject of aſtoniſhment to me is, 
how men of a theological education, who had not taken 
the reſolution to alter their religious perſuaſion, 


could propoſe to their catholic brethren, as a ſalvo : 


to remove every difficilty reſpecting the ſpiritual jurife 


dickion * of their church, a clauſe. which every book. 


of divinity that they take in hand marks out to them 


as formally condemned by the church. But in the 
heat of contention the moſt explicit and formal deci- | 
ſions are often overlooked. 

Polemical proofs of the truth of the Sibalte tenet, 
as I before obſerved, would be entirely uſeleſs on 
this occaſion. - For as catholics are only deſirous to 
know the principles, which their church abets, and 
the principles, which their church condemns, on the 
attainment of this knowledge all controverſy muſt 


ceaſe between them. In the preſent caſe nothing : 


can be more certain than, that the ſpiritual obedi- 


ence exacted by the Roman Pontiff and biſh pets. 


of the catholic church to their authoritative man- 


5 gd Blue Book, Page 46. 
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uses bells, dectetals, Ke. has at all times been uni- 

- formly aſſerted, as a matter of bounded duty, by the 

| biſhops of the church, and as uniformly oppoſed and 
contradifted by reformers, eſpecially thoſe who lived 
ſince the fifteenth century. But a ſhort detail of 
theſe fats will ſerve ta * che ee 2 
light. „ 

. Wicleff, who bande faveateh i in wh un of oppo-. 
2 32 nents to eccleſiaſtical authority, not dating as yet to 
A bbtrude the novel doctrine upon the church which 

| is fince become faſhionable, viz. that Popes and bil- 
Shops can only dis ect fouls BY PERSUASION is the 
concerns. of. everlaſting ſalvation i, grounded bis ex- 

= cCepftions againſt. their authority rather upon a ſup · 

D 8 poſed forgery of the laws, they had enacted, than 

| upon a right to withſtand ſuch. laws if they bad been. 

acknowledged genuine by the faithful. The decretal 
epiſtles, ſaid: he, are apocryphal and ſeduce men from. 
the faith of Chriſt, and the clergymen who. fludy them 
are fools k. This. propoſition. was condemned by the 
council of: Conſtance. Jobn Huls improved upon F 

- the doftine of his friend and predeceſſor: Ecclefi. 
a obedience it an obedience according to the. inuen- 

tien of ile prißſis of the church, beyond the, enprgſa 
authority of. the. feripture t: and his aflertion met 

1 with a like fate, being condemned by the ſame coun - 

eil of Conſtance, Luther denied che exiſlence of 
NR os as mand Power. in the charsh; N 3 | 
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IT „Ae! Book, pag. 46. 7 Art. x8, les. 
EE: ＋ Art. 38. Joan, Wicleff. | | 
| 95 ; 5 r VVV ay Po : 1 : Peter: : | 
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Peter: The word of Cxriſ to Peter, waATSOEVER 
rnob SHALT LOOSE ON: EARTH, Kc. if extended 
ONLY to the things bound by Peter him/el A, and the 
church under * X. EE” gat K | 
bribe. FITS 
AQueſnel lüllugea 4 his deluded followers t6 
laugh at papal and epiſcopal excommunications, and 
endeavoured to perſuade them, that this high act of 
ſpititual authority can only be exerciſed by the paf- 
tors of the church by the agreement and conſent of 
| the people. The church his authority to excommu- 
nicate in order to exerci/e it by its firt paſtors with, 
at leaſt the preſumptive, conſent of the whole body +. 
However not only many biſhops of Franee, but even 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty himſelf earneſtly ſolicited 
Pope Clement XI. to paſs judgment on this and o- 
ther ſimilar errors, deſtriftive of the ſpiritual autho- 
rity of the church; which are contained in the noted 
Moral Neflections upon the New Teſtament by Father 
Paſchaſius Quenell, and the Pope attending to their 
prayers publiſhed his bull of eondemnation, Duigeni- 
tus; which is received by all the biſhops of the 
church. But if a perſet ſimilarity, or rather iden- 
- tity of language is required to prove the aſſertion of 
the gd Blue Book to be erronebubs, I remember 
1 meeting with an aſſertion of John of Weſtphaly 
condemned at Mayence an. 1479; which if the up- 
right and orthodox intentions of the gentlemen of 
the Blue Book were not By N I ſhould 


= Art. 26. Mart. Luther, | 
2 12 5 90. Paſch, Quenell See aſs Prop. 94, 98,93, ge. 7 
ES: preſume | 


1 
| 
| 
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| preſume had ſerved as a ſample for their extraordĩ- 


nary aflertion. The prelates of the church cannot 
* enact @ law, that is binding in conſcience, but ox LY 


EXHORT men to keep the commandments of God. 
But the moſt ſtriking proof of the error of this 


propoſition. is perhaps the recent bull of Pius VI. 


publiſhed the 28th day of Auguſt 1794 againſt the 
ſchiſmatical fynod, and biſhop of Piſtoria, Scipio de 
Ricci,—Of eighty - five propoſitions, which the bull 
condemns the fourth and fifth are conceived in 
the following words, and receive the Apllowing 
WW TION, SS 


2 


Fo rom cho decreeon faith, 5 13, My 


Fourth We 8 that it wat; 1. an 


5 abu e of the autlority g, the church to transfer the 


fame beyond the limits of doctrine and morals, and io 
extend it to outward things, and to exaft by. force what 
depends upon perſuafron and the heart : and likewiſe, , 
that it much le/s belongs to the church to exact by 50 


* force en fo its Ars... 


g 2 2 
1 | i 


* Decreta de fide, $ 83, 14: 2 
IV Propofitio affir rmans abuſum fore auoritatis cee 225 


tram ferrendo illam ultra limites di@trine ac norum, er eam 


 extendendo ad res exteriores, et per vim exigendb id, quod pen- 


det 2 perſuafione et corde; tum etiam multdmixits ad eam 
pertinere, exigere per vim exteriorem xt ſuis de- 
erer, | 


ons 


5 


L429 
15 bel as theſe. indefinite words: rn Ends. 
mud things import, that the uſe of the powerire- 
ceived of God, of which al{o-the apoſtles themſelves 
made uſe to conſtitute and {eſtabliſh exterior diſci- 
| pline, i is an abuſe of the authority of the church, 
* ſaid propotion is: rn one's 7 wht SAT} 
. Heretical.- i . 
* ilch 5 in the part, 3 it 1 
ates, that the church has not authority to exact ſub- 
miſſion to its derber, . than 870 means of 
ee 1 | 
In as much as it e 0 2 ht * nat 
4 a power canferred upon it by God to enaft laws, as 
- well, as direct by counſel and perſuaſion; and to con- 
troul by the coercive and coactive means of outward 
| Judgment, and wholeſome chaſtiſement, the diſobedient 


| Quatenus indeterminatis illis verbis, extendends. ad res 

exteriores notet velut abuſum auctoritatis eceleſiæ uſum 

ejus poteſtatis acceptæ à Deo, quã uſi ſunt et iplimet apo- 

Aa in e exteriore conſtituendà, et ES 
„ Hæretica. 

v. Qu carts inſinuat eccleſinm._ non * Abele 
tatem ſubjectionis ſuis. decretis exigendæ, aliter quam 
per media, quz pendent a perſuaſione; | 

Quatenus intendat eccleſiam nun * ee | 37 2 
Deo pooeflatem non ſolùm dirigendi per confilia et Suafiones, 

| fa etiam fubendi per leges ac dewiot contumaceſque exteriore 
Judicio ac ſalubribus penis coercendi argue cogendi, ex Ben. 
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. n from ihe brief of Ben. XIV. ad 


Manas an. 1755, to the primate, archbiſhops and 


biſhops of the kingdom of Poland, 


is n a ſyſtem already condemned, 
| Thefe two regions, 10 the evnſures 2 0 


to them ſuſſiciently ſhow the meaning and nature of 
the propoſition of the third blue book, and the light, EEE 
in which all catholics are bound to regard it. As the 


bull of Pius VI. is general, addreſſed to all the 
faithful of both fexes, no individual of the catholic 
communion, at leaſt inferior in dignity to fa biſhop, 


can form the ſmalleſt pretext to refuſe his ſubmiſſion 


to it: nay even the ſaid bull |being already received 
by the biſhops of Italy, Germany and other coun- 
tries, through which it is brought to us, without a 
fingle prelate having \hitherto declared againſt the 
Papal deciſions as new and unheard of in the church, 


there is not only the ſtrongeſt preſumption, but in 
our regard even unexceptionable proofs of the ac- 


ceptance of it by the biſhops of the church, which 


| Tome theologians require as a condition requiſite to 
Tender ſuch Rove Judgrdents of the gn; 90 irre- 
formable, 1 


It cannot be 64 that we ſhould alt the 


5 return of the packets from China, and of the ga- 


; * 1 


: XIV. i in {OE 5 . Sue 1785. primat, adde 


in. et epiſcopis regni Poloniz, _ 
| Inducens in ſyſtema _ 
alias damnatum ut bæreticum, 


1 32.1 


leons from Chili and Peru, to know the feotiments 
of the catholic prelates in thoſe paris before we are 
bound to cenſure, and abjure from our bearts a 
dodtrine, which all catholic biſhops, with whom we 
commune in Europe, do not refuſe to cenſure and 
reject in the terms, in which the Pope cenſures and 
rejects it. If ſuch however were perchance the 
opinion of a ſingle biſhop in partibus and of eight 
private olergymen in this country, I ſhould not only 
feel myſelf humbled. that the annals of Engliſh ec - 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory cannot produce a ſubmiſſive Fe- 
nelon at the end of the eighteenth century, as well 
as thoſe of France did in the former; but ſhould 
moreover be forely burt to ſee a horrid diſſenſion 
protracted among the well meaning oatholicsgof this 
country upon a ſubject, of which no man, who is 
converſant with the "pap 1 og religion, can | 
* fol endif ova n | 
the church, which 1 before cited, An authority to di. 
rect ſouls in the concerns of everlaſting. ſalvation by 
perſuaſion ON LY is neither a power to define artĩ - 
cles of faith, nor to decide on morals, nor to looſe 
the obligation of ſome divine precepts in certain 
caſes, nor to bind men to the fulſfilling of them in 
others, nor to abſolve from ſin, nor to judge and 
chaſtife delinquents, nor to enaGt Jaws, nor to en- 
join obſervances, nor to capacitate- miniſters to 
preach and adminiſter the ſacraments; nor to inhi-- 
bit the exerciſe of preaching and adminiſterinę: 
all which powers it always believed in the church.of F 
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God were imparted by Jeſus Chriſt to his true mi- 
niſters upon earth. Direcling by perſuaſſon in the 


concerns of everlaſting ſalvation is rather a common 


duty "incumbent upon all chriſtians, whenever op- 
portunity offers, than the excluſive right and privi- 
lege of that choſen race of men, to whom our Sa- 
viour ſaid, what/oever hon ſhall bind upon earth, ſhall 
be bound alſo in heaven: and wet pref, | 
looſe upon earth, ſhall be loofed alſo in leavenn. 
As a laſt proof of what I have advanced 1 ſhall 
obſerve, that none of theſe eſſential prerogatives of 
the church; which I have here deſcribed are denied 


by the abettors of the four famous Gallican propo- 


ſitions; whoſe. authority is generally held forth by 
the innovators of the preſent time to juſtify whatever 
alterations of doctrine they think proper to intro- 


duce. The Pope complains in the ſtrongeſt and 


moſt ſenſible terms of this ſcandalous abuſe in his 


bull againſt the ſynod of Piſtoria, and if only an 


harmleſs intention of introdueing Gallican prinei- 

ples into this kingdom has formed among us the 
new and unuſual language, which is now become 
ſaſhionable, the catholics of this Kingdom have 
reaſon to complain loudly of the ſame, ſince under 


the terms now made uſe of and adopted by ſome of 
our writers it is demonſtrable, as I have ſhown, that 


the exploded- - etrors of Luther and his' aſſociates | 
are ſet forth, in lieu of the principles of the Galli - 
can doctors, which wat church has r n con- 


"+ 
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The advice of our Saviour is: - Beware of falſe | 
es who come to you in the clothing of ſheep, 


| but inwardly they are  ravening wolves*, Though 
an experienced keeper with the beſt and moſt inno- 
cent intention of diſplaying his abilities ſhould af- 
ſure me, that the animals under his care had laid aſide 


their natural ferocity, or could be prevented from 
hurting me by his ſuperior dexterity, I could not 


according to our Saviour' s direction prudently place 
© myſelf within the reach of their jaws. With this 


obſervation I ſhall cloſe my remarks upon the pro- 


poſition of the third blue book. 
The other propoſition, upon which you alk my 
opinion, is of a different nature and tendency. It 
does not, like the former, deny the exiſtence of a 
truly coercive and authoritative ſpiritual power in the 
© church, as before explained, but ſpeaksof the ſource, 
from whence the biſhop of Rome, who is acknow- 
ledged head ſupreme in ſpirituals of the catholic 
church by divine appointment derives his commiſſion 


to be ſupreme head in di Heipline of the ſame church; 


and the Staffordſhire gentlemen aſſert, that it is from 


eccleſiaſtical inſtitution. We believe our church to be an 
infallible guide in all, that appertains to ſalvation. 


Of this church we believe the biſhop of Rome to be the 
HEAD SUPREME IN SPLRITU ALS by divine ap. 


pointment, SUPREME IN DISCIPLINE by eccleſtaſtt- 
cal inſtitution. They afterwards add: we believe 


that the juriſdidtion of biſhops is of divine "Ik 5 


* 


* Matt. vil. 5. + See Appeal, &. p: 22. 
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To pronounce upon the truth or falſehood of this 
: propoſition we muſt determine its natural ſignifica- 
tion, agreeably to the rule laid down on the former 
occaſion, and then examine how far it agrees or dif- 
agrees with catholic doctrines. But firſt you will 
allow me to obſerve, that the Staffordſhire gentle- 
men make a diſtinction on this occaſion, - which' 1 
= confeſs, I noways underſtand. | 
For the Pope to be head fupreme of the catholte 
church in fJpirituals by divine appointment, and not 
| Supreme head in diſcipline by the ſame appointment, 
it is neceſſary, that ſpirituals and diſcipiline ſhould 
be not only in ſome manner different, but ſo wholly 
- unconneRted and independent of one another, that 
one is not in any manner included and comprehen- 
ded in the other. 1 52 Chem ny eue by 
an example, ; 
When the Pope is ria tobe head bene in 7 
rituals, and not in temporals, the propoſition i is only 
verified by Hpirituals and temporals being completely 
different and unconnetted objects; ſo that one is 
not conceived to belong to, nor to be compriſed in 
any manner in the other. If it were aſſerted by 
any raſh "theologian 1 in this kingdom, that the ſpi- 
ritual power of the Pope compriſed in itſelf, even 
indirectly the management of temporal concerns, 
the Staffordſhire gentlemen know full well what a 
vehement outcry the indiſcreet propoſition would 
occaſion ; and if at this day they actually acknow- 
ledge an independent ſpiritual ſovereignty in the 
Pope on one hand, and an independent temporal 
|  fovereignty ” 


Pas; : + $6 | 
ſovereignty in the legiſlature on the other, it is only 
by making the objects of the reſpective powers en- 
tirely diſtinft and unconnetted, that they can with 
any propriety maintain the two aſſertions. * In like 
manner to verify, and even make ſenſe of the pre- 
ſent propoſition, they muſt ſhow, that the ſpurituals, 
over which Jeſus Chriſt appointed the biſhop of Home 
to be head, in no manner compriſe in themſelves ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline, and that eccleſiaſtical diſcipline 
can be eſtabliſhed independently of the /prritual 
headſhip, which Chriſt gave to the biſhop of Rome, 
when he appointed him to eel, rule and govern the 
univerſal church, as the council of Florence teaches; 
which it is preſumed will not be on ib for them to 
do. | (7 
In my obſervations upon the foregoing propoſition | 
1 proved that the ſpiritual authority of the church, in 
whatever hands it is lodged, and by whomſoever it 
is adminiſtered, according to the catholic faith ne- 
ceſſarily includes a power of making regulations 
and enatling laws of diſcipline ; ſo that the man is 
no Roman catholic, who with-holds this branch of 
ſpiritual authority from the church. Upon this 
datum I ſhall argue as follows. 1 | 
Either the biſhop of Rome, when he is . 5 


jedged head Supreme. in ſpiriluals of the catholic 


-church by divine appointment is declared tobe head 
ſupreme i in diſcipline by the ſame divine appointment, | 
or he is not, If he is not, he does not hold the 


TY - : headſhip of that ſpiritual power, which the catholic 


| 1 teaches is given fo the church, and it is 
| MS; . . 


r 


E 
mockery to call him head ſupreme in mal of 
the catholic church, when an eſſential part of the ſpi- 

; ritual power of the church i 1s witheld from him.— 
If be is, uſeleſs and impertinent is the diſtinction, 
which theſe gentlemen make between a beadſhip 

in /ſpirituals conſtituted by divine appointment, 
and a headſhip in d;ſeipline created by eccleſiaſtical 
| | | | inſtitution, and erroneous muſt be the propoſition, 
| which derives to the biſhop of Rome a commiſſion 
to. preſide as head over the diſcipline of the church | 
from eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, when he already en- 
joyed that power by the appointment of Jeſus 
Chriſt. The fact is, either he is divinely appointed 
to be lead ſupreme in di iſcipline, or he is not ap- 
pointed to be head ſupreme in ſpirituals ; which 
Jatter ſeems to fall i in more cloſely with the tenets, 
which one of the gentlemen, who figned the Staf- 
fordſhire declaration, has Ie elſewhere upon 
this ſubject*, | 
: It is then no ealy taſk id fix a rational ſignification | 
to the propoſition in queſtion; and of courſe you 
mY * infer, that it is n difficult for me 


* The Rey. Joſeph Berrington in his Refletions addreſed to the Rev. 
John Hawkins ſpeaking of the Pope has the following words To 
him belongs no abſolute. . . juri ſdiction .. He has indeed his pre- 
« rogative : bur we have our privileges, and are INDEPENDENT ON 
© HIM, EXCEPTING WHERE IT HASPLEASED THE COMMUNITY, 
«for the ſake of unity and good order to $URKENDER INTO HIS 
„ HANDS A LIMITED SUPERINTENDENCE. pl 69. Theſe words 


„ ſeem to acknowledge no other Ne _ WR; is 
EET | gd by the prople., 4 ; F 5 
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„ , 
topaſs a rational judgment upon it. If the genera- 
. hity of catholics ſaw the propoſition in the light 1 
do, I ſhould not indeed trouble myſelf nor them 
with making any further remarks upon it, as I can 
hardly preſume, that any of them would be fo 
weak, as to give up the reaſonable principles of their 
faith for an empty ſound of unmeaning words, to 
- which no ſignification can be attached. But expe- 
rience ſhows, that even ſounds have their charms, ES» 
and that men are more frequently led aſtray by em- : 
phatic expreſſions, than by -an appearance” of argu- 
ment, though deſtitute of all Foam in reaſon 

and good ſenſe. | | | 

I cannot indeed account in any other manner for. -* 
this ſtrange inconſiſtency, than that illiterate men 5 
always ſuſpecting myſteries to be concealed under 8 
what they do not underſtand, are eaſily caught by | 
and form | parties in favour of thoſe, who uſe A . 
| language and expreſſions, 'to which their ears have 

not been accuſtomed ; as it is natural to ſuppoſe, 

| that ſome freſh and important diſcovery | is contained 

under new words. And when a party is formed, 

no rules of common ſenſe can bring them back 

again to the plain and artleſs modes of thinking and 
ſpeaking, to which they were formerly habituated. I 

declare upon the faith of a catholic divine, that 1 

can attach no theological meaning to the word | 
Jtirituals, which does not comprehend in itſelf a 1 . 
power of ſettling. ecele efeaſtical di sfcrpline, nor can I | | 
_ underſtand any ech 2 diſcipline, which is not 

ſettled 


4 
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| ſeuled by the ſole /piritual power of Jeſus Chriſt's - 
.church. Before the Staffordſhire profeſſion of faith 

made this diſtinftion, I believe it was never thought 

of by any maſters in our ſchools of divinity. _ 

As I am not however inclined to think, that the 
Staffordſhire gentlemen wiſh to impoſe upon. their 
catholic brethren by amuſing them with a mere 

; empty ſound of words, without an intended m-an- 
ing, though it is inconſiſtent with the ideas of ca- 
tholic theology, I ſhall endeayour to collect from 
circumſtances and from the words of their profeſſion 

of faith what moſt probably their meaning may be. 

They begin with aſſuring us, that they believe 
their church to be an infallible guide in all that ap- 
pertains to ſalvation. ' However favourable to ca- 

| tholic tenets this declaration may appear at firſt 
fight, upon cloſer examination it will be found not 
only to over-run the received principles of orthodox 

theologians, but to level a fatal, though indirect blow 
at the eſſential and divinely inſtituted authority of 

. Jeſus Chrift's church. For if the catholic church 

is an infallible guide in all that appertains to ſalva- 
tion, it follows by an immediate and undeniable 
conſequence, that. nothing appertains to ſalvation 
but what the church directs us to in its capacity of 
an infallible guide: and of courſe all the decrees, 
orders and commandments of the church, which are 
not infallible, no ways appertain to ſalvation, but it 
is a matter of indifference whether r men ſubmit to 
8 or not. 
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Now if this be admitted, a conſiderable or the 


greateſt part of the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the 


church is at once annihilated. For though in mat- 

ters of faith and in things eſſentially connected with 
faith the divine founder of the chriſtian church pro- 
miſed, that his holy ſpirit ſhould guide it into all 
truth to the end of time, yet in other things the 
church is not exempt from error, and we know, 
that a Pope, even at the head of and in conjunction 
with a general council may be miſtaken in particu- 
lar facts, as well as other men. By means of theſe 
obſervations I think we ſhall lay hold of a clue, 
that will bring us to a diſcovery of the inte 


1 5 meaning of the Staffordlhire gentlemen. 


| Forwhilſt in one part of their profeſſion of faith | 
they annex an idea of infallibility to all that apper- 
tains to ſalvation, and in the other they do not allow 
the biſhop of Rome to be divinely appointed head 
ſupreme of the catholic church, unleſs it be in ſpirt- 


tuals, it is natural to conclude, that their ideas of 


ſpirituals, and infallible deciſions are convertible, 

and that they mean one and the ſame thing. At leaſt 

_ it is undeniable, that with them no ſpirituals can 
appertain to the ſalvation. of chriſtians, which are 
not diſpenſed. and adminiſtered; under an infallible 
decree. And as it is only neceſſary to believe the 
Pope to be infallible, when he decides on, matters 
_ appertaining to faith in conjunction with the biſhops 
of the church, it follows, that unleſs it be on ſuch 
matters, and in ſuch circumſtances, we are not ; 
bound to acknowledge. any ſpiritual power inhe- 
FTI hy. 
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rent in him _ the appointment of Jeſus 
Chrift. | | 
All other parts therefore of © angel is 
can only preſide over and have for their object thoſe. 
things, which are called points of diſcipline; and 
though the Staffordſhire gentlemen allow the Pope 
to exerciſe an authority in ſuch things through ec- 
 clefraſtical inflitution, that is, becauſe it has pleaſed the 
community for the ſake of unity and good order to 
ſurrender into his hands a limited ſuperintendence 
over them, yet they do not permit him to claim a di- 
vine right of ſuperintending, nor to ifſue his orders, 
as the acts of an abholute and independent juriſdic. 
tion conferred. 105 * ts * not by the 
Y people. 7 
I) be meaning therefore, I . of their HER 
muſt be, that except where the Pope acts his part in 
forming and iſſuing infallible decrees concerning 
matters of faith, or things eſſentially connected with 
faith, he is not by divine appointment poſſeſſed of any 
ſupreme ſpiritual juriſdiction, to which catholics ac- | 
cording to the principles of their religion are bound 
. "to ſubmit. If this is not the meaning of their _ 
= Iknow no meaning they can have. | 
| Though this doctrine is plainly eontradiftory to 
the catholic faith, yet in the late reforms, that have 
been attempted among us, it has not only not been 
diſavowed, but openly countenanced by many of our 
gentlemen. I have heard a reſpectable perſon, of 
whoſe orthodoxy and attachment to bis religion * 


had otherwiſe no reaſon to doubt, gravely aſſert, 
1 „ that 
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chat the decrees of a general council, except where 


they are inforced in the form of canons and under 
anathema are not conſcientiouſly binding; and the 
ſame doctrine you know has been avowedly main. 
tained by more than one of our writers in the late 
conteſts. Whether the Staffordſhire gentlemen pro- 
| fefſedly wiſh to inforce and eſtabliſh this ſyſtem 

- among us, as orthodox; or that they were incau- 
tiouſly betrayed into the error by the gentleman; 
who is generally ſuppoſed to have written their pro- 
feſſion of faith, the R. Joſeph Berington“, I will 


not take upon myſelf to determine; their propoſi- | 


tion at leaſt, as OT above, can have no olber 


1 1 


That a point however, upon which all eceleſiaſti- 


cal ſubordination eſſentially depends may not be ſo 
groſsly miſtaken, I ſhall endeavour to explain both 


the nature and extent of that infallibility, which ro- 
man catholics pretend to be granted to their church; 
and the grounds and nature of the ſpiritual autho. 
rity of the church, to which all catholics throughout 
the world believe themſelves bound to ſubmit. A 
ſimple expoſition of theſe principles will perhaps be 
the eaſieſt and moſt effectual method of refuting the 


errors contained in the Staffordſhire propoſition, and 


in various other works of our gentlemen publiſhed 
"ou the ſame is during theſe latter years. | 


5 e 
That 
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| . | 
| That noted infallibility of the catholic church, 
for and againſt which ſo much has been ſaid and 


written in this country, is nothing elſe than a promiſe | 


of Jeſus Chriſt to protet the ſucceſſors of his apo 


| Niles from error in point of. dofrine till the end of 
+ time: ſo that catholics believe the ſame identical 
| revelations to be unerringly taught in their church 

at preſent, as were diſpenſed by the apoſtles them- 


ſelves immediately after the nen of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | 

Whether the giſt of ;nfallibility che to. the 
eres of the biſhop of Rome, whom all catholics 


£ regard as the ſpiritual head of their church; or ls 


found only in the general determinations of the 


| whole body of our biſhops is a matter of indiffe- 
rence to our faith. The negative or affirmative 


opinion concerning the papal infallibility may be 
maintained without breach of catholic unity, as 


theologians judge the reaſons for or againſt it to be 


_ moſt cogent. . But whether the Pope or the church 
Itſelf is ſaid to be infallible, the grace of infallibility, 
which we claim is not extended by any of our di- 


vines beyond the line of revelation, or things eſſen- 
tially connected with revelation. 
But to be more minute on 2 ſubjeR, which i is ſo. 


Intereſting to our religion, and has given birth to ſo 


many flanders, that have been raiſed againſt us, the 
only points, in which we are bound, as catholics, to 


believe our church to be infallible are, firſt, in de- 
_ termining the primitive revelations of Jeſus Chriſt, 
chat is, in declaring what doctrines are, and what 


* 
. 
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not conformable to the revealed articles dende ; 


in the beginning by Chriſt to his church. Secondly 
in prononncing upon dogmatical facts, which are 
eſſentially connected with revelation*. And thirdly, 
if the following can be regarded as a diſtinct point 
from the two former, in enacting general laws and 
iſſuing general commands to the whole church con- 


cerning things, that are morally good, or morally 


evil; becauſe if an error intervened in ſuch laws 


and commands, it would neceſſarily infer an error 


in faith, and unholineſs in the catholic church; 


which cannot be admitted. In all other things it is 


not contrary to faith to acknowledge the church 
capable of erring ; ſo that in particular facts de- 
pending upon the teſtimony of men, and even in 
laws not enjoining evil, nor forbidding good, but 
made upon indifferent ſubjects, we are not bound to 


believe the church infallible ; but the ſame overſights 


8 and miſtakes, to which other legiſlative bodies are 
ſubject, may intervene in the acts of our church, 


But under the poſſibility of ſuch miſtakes another 
query is whether there is a ſtrict command given by 


the divine founder.of the chriſtian church for all 
chriſtians to obey the laws of the church; though 


even an error or act of imprudence in forming thoſe | 


laws ſhould have been committed. To decide this 
point we mult diſtinguiſh between error and er- 


1 


on oy Catholic Clergyman to Francis Plowden, Eſq. &c. pag. 194+ 


©.See the nature of dogmatical faQs explained in a letter of a Ro- 


03 =o 
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Some errors fundamentally vititate all human 


8 ts: ſo that where any ſuch are evidently known tao 


intervene, a law whether eccleſiaſtical or civil is 
eſſentially null, and whatever penalties are annexed 


to the non obſervance of it, vi legis et coram Deo, it 


is not to be regarded as binding the conſciences of 
men. The author of a late letter to Francis Plowden, 
Eſq. on his Jura anglorum ſtates two caſes, 1 in which 
human laws are eſſentially null; firſt, when they 


enjoin a thing not juſt and allowable in itſelf: 


ſecondly, when the end of a-law, which muſt always ' 


be the welfare of the community, for which it is 
enadted is utterly diſregarded. Neither eccleſiaſtical 


nor temporal governors can command what they. 


pleaſe: the objects of their laws muſt be taken from 
among thoſe things which are not forbidden by the 


law of nature or revelation; and the end of their 


nities, over which they preſide, An error in either 
of theſe two points ſubſtantially vitiates and annuls 
whatever injunctions they: can make *. 

We e 
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be directed to the welfare of the community, for which it is enaQed, 


has been denied by ſome; but it is the general, nay, the only opi⸗ 
nion of catholic canoniſts and divines upon this ſubject. St. Thomas 


| 1. 2. queſ. 90. a. 4. defines a law, ua Ordinatio quzdam rationis 
An RUN COMMUNE, ab eo, qui curam habet communitatis, 
. promulgata: that is, a certain ordinance of reaſon, FOR THE 


% COMMON. c00D, promulgated by him, who has care of the com- 
% munity.“ And Suarez de Leg. cap. 13. n. 3. Præceptum com- 


„ mune, juſtum, ſtabile, ſufncienter e abe «2a general. 


benz, 


. e eee eee p 


: Jaws wuſt always be' the well being of the communi- 


>: 


Though even their government ſhould be theo- 

_ cratical, as ſeveral of the leaders in the old teſta-- 
ment were divinely appointed to rule the people of 
Iſcael. if praridangean mmm 


Ps nothing but the eſſentials of fling: which are re- 
quiſite for their valid exiſterice, according to theſe definitions 


an ordinance or general ſtanding command of a ſovereign,” evi- 


dently not directed to the common good, or evidently not juſt, - g 


is evidently no law ; and of courſe not conſcientiouſly binding. 


What i is to be faid i in doubt of either of theſe eſſential es 


being ineluded in a law, will be explained afterwards. 
Bellarmine is ſtill more explicit. To make a juſt law (unjuſt 


« laws are not properly to be called laws, as St. Auguſtine teaches; | 


« lib. 1. de liberq arbitrio Cape 5.) four conditions are required. 
4e Firſt, in regard to the end, that it be ordained to the common 


7 good; for as a king differs from-a tyrant according to Ariſtotle's | 


Ethics, hb. 8. c. 10. in as much as the former ſeeks the com- 
te mon, the latter his private emolument, ſo a juſt is different from 
& 2 tyrannical law.” L. ib. 4. de Rom. Pont. cap. 15. The Roman 
Catholic Clergyman's Letter, 8&c. page 51, givesa further citation of no 


leſs than fifteen lines from the ſame learned author, wherein this. 5 
fubject i is explained more fully, and where the cardinal expreſsly 


teaches that we may diſregard, even papal laws themſelves, if they 
do not © keep the fame proportion in the diſtribution of honours, 
0 and impoſition of burdens, which ſubjects bear to the commu- 


bad * nity;” that is, in other words, if they are not directed to the com- 
7 mon good. This doctrine therefore is neither new, nor  broached : 


| by the letter writer without authority. | 
On the contrary, the maxim, © that laws are conſcientiouſly 
* binding, when it is clear and certainly known, that they have 


no reference to the general beneſit of the ſociety,” is calculated 


not only to create tyrants in every tate, but to inſpire the greateſt 


hatred and averſion in the hearts of ſubjects for all their ſuperiors 
exclefiaſtical and civil; and in an age, when every pretext is greedily 
laid hold of to vilify and overturn the lawful authority of eſta- 
bliſhed ſovereigns ſuch a maxim muſt be fraught with unac- - 


countable evils to that community, which ſhould adopt it for its 


permit | 
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their laws would be eſſentially null. A Moſes and | 


E 


permit them to err on either of theſe two heads, 


Aaron could no more either with a view of procur- 
ing peace, or for to conciliate to their objects the | 
minds of the people of Seltim have ordered Iſrael to 
be initiated to Beelphegor *, or commanded them, to. 


Pay tribute for the ſervice of his idolatrous temple, 


than a Pope could command the belief of hereſy at 
preſent, or a temporal ſovereign impoſe. taxes for 


ſupporting a religion contrary to that of Jeſus Chriſt, - 


In the firſt caſe the object, and in the ſecond the . 


direct end of the law, viz. the ſervice of an idola- 
trous temple, would have been intrinſically evil, 
malum in ſe, and as no thing forbidden by the law of 

nature, or the law of revelation can either be com- 


| manded, or directly intended by a human legiſlator, 


their laws would have been,effentially null, if they 

had pretended to paſs any upon ſuch things. 
Different would have been the caſe, if fill groan- 

ipg under Egyptian ſlavery the prudnt leader of 


Iſrael ſhould have directed his people to pay tribute 
to Pharao, with a view of reſcuing themſelves from 


his vexatious oppreſſion, though the ſaid tribute 
contrary. to their intent ſhould. have been perverted ' 


by his idolatrous prieſts tq the ſervice of idols. 
| Becauſe. the end of the law in ſuch caſe, VIZ, the 
purchaſe of a rational freedom being juſt, and con- 
ducive to the welfare of the people, and the means 
uſed to procure ſueh freedom harmleſs and inoffen- 


fe in themſelves, the payment of taxes in thoſe 


eircumſtances would have fallen under the joſt con- 
| troul and authority of the theocratical een if 


Wa. ar. 8 | {| 


he 


| Les 7 
. wt judged it vel to tax the people on iber 8 


Account. 


But it would be a wrong ek that the like 
or even lighter burdens could have been impoſed 
£7 upon them by Pharao, or any other idolatrous ſove- 
"reign for the direct ſervice of an idolatrous temple; 
'becauſe the end of the law would then have been 
iniquitous; and no law either commanding, or hav- 
ing for its direct and immediate end an evil thing 
can be valid or in any manner conſcientiouſly bind- 
ing; as I proved before from St. TR and —_— 
baren eee divines. | 

But as this ſubje& i is baden either nights 
| ite 86d or groſsly miſrepreſented by ſome 
perſons, to elucidate a point, in which the purity 


and honour of our religion are alike concerned, I 


hall give a further explication of iin. An eſſential 
difference therefore is always to be made between 
the wicked and evil intentions, which actuate a law- 
giver, and wicked and evil objects, which are made 
the immediate and direct end of a law. The latter 
not the former invalidate all human laws. | 
When Jeroboam ſeparated the ten tribes of Iſrael 
5 Int Juda, an event, which in the providence of 
God was ordained to chaſtiſe the miſdemeanors of 
© his mediate predeceſſor Salomon, little doubt is to 
be harboured, but that he was actuated by the ſame 
vicious motives of pride, ambition, vengeance for 


inſults received from the haughty and over - bearing 


The reader, it is hoped, will excuſe an interpolation between the 

| preſent page and 76, occaſioned' by a new . which eqmets 

| hand aa is vr eat the e | 
|  Roboan, 


= © * - 
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| Roboam, which have aftuated all inſorgents and 
oppoſers of lawfully eſtabliſhed goveraments from 


that day. But when the government of the new 


ruler was fixt, whether it is to be called theocratical 


or popular*, I believe the latter, though the ſame, 


or other equally vicious motives ſhould have con- 


tinued to influence his conduR, which firſt gave 
birth to his inſurrection, provided his laws were 
formed upon proper objetts, and not directed im- 
mediately to an evil end, they would have been 
valid, and ftriftly binding the conſciences of bis 


fſubjects, as all juſt laws neceſſarily are. 


But as the ſcripture paſſes an unequivocal cen- 


ſure upon the ſubſequent conduct of Jeroboam, and 
particularly upon the new idolatrous eſtabliſhment, 


which he preſently after formed within his realm, 
we muſt conſider againſt, what particular objecta, 


motives and things this cenſure is directed, which 


eee DN meg Ca 


little underſtood. 


Tube plain hiſtorical ln. Jero- 15 
boam perceiving that the temple of God, which 
before the diviſion had been a common centre of 
union for all the twelve tribes had fallen to the lot 
of Roboam, as ſtanding in the kingdom of Juda, 

began to apprehend, and probably with good rea- 
ſon, that his rival would avail himſelf of pretexts of 


* * Ttcame to paſs, when all Ifracl heard, that Jeroboam iboam was 
C ere. and called him, 
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1 1 
religion to debauch the hearts of his ſubjedts from 
their allegiance to his perſon. Whereupon, as the 
ſcripture relates, finding out a device, he made two 

golden calues, and ſaid to them, go ye up ns more to 
Feruſalem : behold thy Gods, O Iſrael, who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt. And he ſet the one in 
Bethel, and the other in Dan. . . . And he made tem- 
ples in the high places, and pricfts of the loweſt of the 


| frople, who were not of the ſons of Levi. And he ap- 
pointed a feaft, &c. In which texts are compriſed 


the chief tranſactions of Jeroboam, which the ſcrip- 

ture ſo ſeverely reproves. 
Now in theſe actions, except a few, nothing is 
Found, that is intrinſically evil in itfelf, malum in fe. 
It is only from the circumſtances, in which they 
were performed, and from the end, to which they 
were immediately directed, that they became vicious, 
and thereby were rendered incapable of being 
objects of an human law, Except the making of 
friefts of the loweſt of the people, who were not of the 
ſons of Levi; appointing a feaſt, and burning incenſe 
(which Jeroboam alſo did) no one of his acts conſi- 
dered in itſelf and without reference to circum- 
|  Rances is either an uſurpation of ſpiritual pawer, 
| (the uſe whereof independently of, and more ſo iu 
dire& oppoſition to a, commiſſion ' from heaven is 
"—_— ny evil, malum i in ſe *:) or an aft of 
| EY viclous 


* That an aſſumption of ſpiritual power RES as of a com- 
miſſion from heaven, or e beyond the r of ſuch commiſ- 
| H gon, 


= 


a vicious and idolatrous UP * or any one of thoſe 
glaring practices of irreligion and immorality, which 
a philoſophical age condemns. - The things them 
ſelves were innocent and harmleſs in their own 


nature, and what 1s moreover to be particularly ob- 
ſerved by nn intention hien in regard | to 


Gam 3 more in direct eppolition to a Nah from heaven 
is always intrinſically evil, malum in fe, I believe the following 
ſcripture examples will ſufficiently evince. Though Salomon in the 
beginning of his reign was pleaſing to God, yet undertaking one day 
to ſacrifice to him contrary to rule, in the high places of Gabaon, 
his action was cenſured by the holy writer. © Salomon loved the 
Lord, walking in the precepts of David his Father, ON LY HE 
t SACRIFICED IN THE HIGH PLACES, AND BURNT. IN cEN SE. 
1 Kings 3. 111. After Saul was divinely appointed king of Iſrael, 
and Samuel was till prieſt, which ſhows that the kingly and prieſtly 
powers were not always united in a theocratical governor, Saul pre- 
ſuming to appeaſe the face of the Lord by offering the holocauſt 
« and peace offerings” was ſeverely rebuked by Samuel: „What 
* haſt thou done?” And though he pleaded the urgency of the 
caſe, and that he was even Foreed by neceſſity, the ſentence pronounced 
againſt him by the Almighty was irrevocable : © Thou haſt done 
6 fooliſhly . . thy kingdom ſhall not continue.” 1 Samuel 13. 
| Jeroboam's new eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy when he ſeparated from 
Juda, whether it conſiſted in burning incenſe, inſtituting prieſts, 
building and endowing temples, or finally in preſcribing new forms 
of worſhip and prayer to be performed before his calves, is ſo 
pointedly and emphatically reprobated by the ſcripture, that the 
whole and every part of it, that is, all the prerogatives of the ſupre- 
macy jointly and ſeverally, we may ſay, were an abomination to 
the Lord—Anid if © what things ſoever were written” in the Old 
Teſtament, © were written for our learning, and happened to 
* them in figure: and are Written for our correction, upon whom the 
et ends of the world are come,” as St. Paul told the Romans (c. 15. 
4- ) and Corinthians (10. 11.) a chriſtian theologian muſt be little 
attentive to the known revelations of u wen who does not 
| — the * of ſuch gon to himſelf. 
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the /awgiver, not the law 'it/elf, might perhaps be 
called the firſt) they were directed to a good end. 
, 'By planting groves and avenues Jeroboam embel- 
liſhed and enriched his country; by ereQing altars and 
building temples he employed handicraftsmen, and 
: gave bread to the laborious poor of his ſtate; the mol- 
ten golden calves ſtood at once a proof of the grandeur 
and magnificence of the ſovereign, and of the ſine arts, 
which were patronized by him, and all theſe things 
were directed to protect a crown, to which now he 
had an undoubted right. But if in the buſy moment 
of his undertaking a queen of Sheba, or any other 
' enlightened foreigner, had viſited his fate, and queſ- 
tioned. bim on the buſineſs. he was about, what are 
| the anſwers which. he. would have returned ? 
Whereunto are theſe. grand and magnificent plan- 
tations forming on your high grounds? They are to 
ſerve as a ſhelter to the temple of my Gods. What 
is that beautiful dome, which I ſee riſing at a diſ- 
tance 5 It is the temple elf, where the Gods I 
have adopted, reſide. Within you will lee an altar 
'of a ſuperb ficuQure and of exquiſite. workmanſhip, 
| and a golden calf ſtanding thereon, which have, al- 
ready coſt my people ten golden talents per tribe, , 
and for the future ſupport and maintenance of the - 
prieſts and temple: they are to contribute yearly each 
ten talents more *. But if the ſagacious E "a 


: * The Attic. ad Hebrew talent were Aifferent, Saks 1 
compute the latter at about C. gooo, at which rate the ſubjects of Je- 
roboam, if taxed according to the ſuppoſition here mane would 

| have oy annually for the ſervice of idols 4. 300, % %. 


% 
eat ich RS. - ſhould 
- 8 — * Pl ; 
i : 


L 5 1 
: ſhould have rejoined; why do you employ white 
labour, and ſquander the ſubſtance of your people 
in erefting temples, and building altars to Gods 
1hade by human hands, when you have a more 
rful God in Iſrael, who did great things for - 
you forefathers in Egypt, wonderful works in the 

land of Cham, terrible things in the Red Sea*? Jero- 
9 N. en e er ge yu motives, that 


- at Jeruſalem, t Y their bros would turn to their 
Lard Roboam the king of Juda, and that they 
„ would A, me and return to him. My only expe- 
dient to ſave a crown, to which I was pre- ordain- 
„ ed by heaven, and which I now ebjoy by the free 
« eleftion of my people, was to detach them from 
« the worſhip of the God of Ifrael, which they 
« heretofore followed. Let Roboam maintain what 

* religious worlhip he pleaſes within his own ter- 
4 xitories: my fixt determination is to eſtabliſh that : 


© 4 40 in my ſtates, which i is beſt calculated for my own 


bo juſt defence, for the peace end concord of my 
C ſubjetts, a and for uniting them in a cloſer bond of 
„ union with their lawful ſovereign.” And the fo- 
| er » who W would bave teen no eel 
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diffitiftion between the civil eſtabliſhments of diffe- 
rent religions might have applauded his ſcheme ; 
but we know, that God diſapproved of it. 

In fact nat ſo much the idolatrous worſhip as the 
things which led the people to it, the grows, the 
calves, the altars of Feroboam are continually cen- 


ſured in ſcripture: ſa that the reprobation of the 
high flaces is turned almoſt into a ſcripture proverb, 
for which no other reaſon can be aſſigned, than be- 
cauſe in the circumſtances, in which thoſe things 
were adopted by that worldly prince, they were im- 
. mediately and primarily directed to the introduction 
of idolatry; and the introduction of idolatry was 
only made uſe of as a means to prevent the people 
from going over to the party of his rival. In other 
_ ejrcumftances they would have been no more crimi- 
pal, than the erection of ſimilar edifices and idols in 
_ the pleaſure grounds of noblemen in this kingdom is 
st preſent; the end, to which they were im- 
mediately directed, and which in the given circum- 
ſtances Was inſeparable from the things themſelves, 
tendered them vicious; and being thus rendered vi- 
tious they were incapable of being made the matter 
df a buman law. | 
But becauſe it ſeems to 2 — wh value 
9 theiaſeives upon knowing the principles of their ca- 
techiſm, that theſe theological reaſonings are only 
grounded in ignorance and bigotry, and what is {till 
worle, render a man incapable of being à faithful 
ſubject, and of obſerving an oath of a allegiance, 


; mags be ſhould make to an infidel foyercign ; for 
| f the 


. 
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5 ech of this To delicate and berg 
2 point I wiſh to appeal to the opinion of any learn» 
ed profeſſional gentlemen upon this ſubject, of what- 
ever church they may be. 1 e therefore the 

following caſe. 5 


When that man of God, who came Ae FR Ju- 


da to Bethel on the day that Jer oboam was ſtanding 
. wpon the altar; and burning incenſe; and by the word 
tlie Lord went up and reproached not ſo immedi- 
ately the king's perſon, as the altar, ſaying; O altar, 


altar, and thereby miraculouſly rent the altar aſun- 


der, and poured out the aſhes* ; in caſe Jeroboam, 


who was the lawful cini! magiſtrate in the land at 
that moment had commanded him to build up the 


altar again, or make good the damages occaſioned 
by the diſplay of his miracle, or in pænam delicti 


had fined him tenfold the miſchief he had done, 
would the man of God vi legis aut pracept: have been 


con/crentiouſiy bound by the nm yones —_— 


a 


bave been iſſued to him? Ee en ee n 


If the civil magiſtrate, as HOES of the Alwizhed 


and preſerver of the peace of his country, has a right 
to command hat parts of the civil eſtabliſhment of 


an erroneous religion he pleaſes, as ſaints on account 


of working miracles are not exempt from the com- 


mon laws of obedience, this man would certainly 


have been bound under ſin to comply with the or- | 
ders he ſhould have received. Though a ſubje& of 
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of Iſrael, and of cnet was as much bound to ther; Fs 


obliged to ſubmit to the laws of England; the things + 
which he was ordered to do were harmleſs and in- 
nocent in (themſelves: a little brick and mortar 
might ſoil the hands, but could not tarniſh the heart 
even of a Jew. Conſcience moreover would have * 
been kept clear in the compliance with Jero- 
boam's orders, as the civil eſtabliſhment of any 
religion neither can nor pretends to affect the truth 
of the religion eſtabliſhed: beſides, the magiſtrate 
having experienced, that the majority of his ſubjetts 
now concurred in the free and conſcientious adop- 
tion of the religion he had propoſed to them, either 
as being the religion which they judged moſt-ac- 
ceptable to God, or the beſt calculated to preſerve 
peace and union among themſelves (in no other light 
could it be made the object of their choice) Jerobo- 
am was hound by the nature of his delegation and 
truſt to give a civil ſanftion or eſtabliſnment to ſuch 
religion of the majority by building them altars and 
temples; to which all diſſenting individuals being 
| e in the majority, were bound to concur. 
But notwithſtanding this and ſimilar ſpecious ail. 
plays of reaſon, no catholic theologian, I am bold 
to aſſert, before, the preſent day ever attempted to 
maintain ſuch doctrines, nor. did I ever-hear them 
taught in a catholic catechiſm. They are flatly de- 
nied by St. Thomas, Suarez, Bellarmine, and every 
other divine I ever took in hand; and for my owa 
po I avowedly N that I had rather appear 
5 Aria. 


as à Chineſe whilſt in London is confcientiouſly - 


L 36 1 „ 
ſtupid, ignorant and bigotted with thoſe great men, 


than riſk corrupting the doQrines of my church by 


| adopting novelties, which the body of our 55 | 


gians univerſally condemns “. 
But a more extraordinary inference is, that men 
holding theſe doctrines cannot ſalud conſcientid and 


bond fide take an oath of allegiance to an infidel ſo- 


vereign; at leaſt not the determinate oath preſcribed 


at preſent by the legiſlature of this kingdom to Ro- 


man catholics, who of courſe muſt have perjured 


themſelves, if being perſuaded of the truth of theſe 


— dottrines they have dared to take ſuch oath. 
| (% A it Sens where w- 
accuſtomed to treat theological ſubjetts, either in citing falſely or 


applying wrongly the authority of unexceptionable authors in fa- 


vour of their own opinions never ean be ſufficiently attended to by 


thoſe, who ſeck for theological accuracy. I have ſcen Suarez, de 


* . 


Natura Legis in Communi, lib, i. c. ix. cited to prove that *buman 
e legiſlatures have an unlimited right ro REST RAIN EVERY 
u rn, in which the divine law, and the natural have left man 
: « at his own liberty; ;” that is, every which is not itfelf evil 
and wicked. Whereas Suarez in the ſame chapter N. 1g. for the 
validity of every law requires three kinds of juſlice, frlt legal juſtice, 
which ſeeks, the common good. Secondly commutative juſtice, ſo that 

the legiſlature impeſe nothing more than what he can impoſe, viz. for the 
common good: and THIS JUSTICE 18 MOST OF ALL NECE884- 
KY FOR THE VALIDITY OF A LAW. Thirdly diſtributive juſtice, 

diſtributing in equal proportion the burden through the members of the com» 
munity. Laws treſpaſſing on this laſt condition, azz rnaTHER 


VIOLENCES, THAN LAWS, as St. Thomas expreſely teaches, and theres | 
fore oblige not in conſcience, Suarez Ibid. n. 16. St. Bernard, La 


Croix and even the citations of a formal antagoniſt have been wit 
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155 ink dw a dofirines, which are 5 


abjured by catholics in their preſent oath of alle- 
giance, will be examined in a ſubſequent- part of 
this letter; the preſent query is, whether a Roman 
catholic believing the doctrine of St. Thomas, that 
no law directed immediately to a vicious and evil 
end is conſcientiouſly binding, and belieying every 
Tpecies of religion, except his own to be evil and 
erroneous. can ſalud conſcientid and bond fide pro- 
nounce before God and on the faith of the chriſtian 
goſpels the following promiſſory oath; © 1 4. B. do 
* faithfully promiſe. to maintain, ſupport, and de- 
fend, to the utmoſt of my power the ſucceſſion 
« of the crown, which ſucceſſion, by an aft i inti- 
* tled, an ad? for the further limitation of the crown, 
® and better ſecuring the rights and lilertier of the - 
5 * ſubjed, is is and ſtands limited to the Princeſs So- 
, phia, Electreſs and Dutcheſs Dowager of Hano- 
« ver, and the heirs. of her, bady, being Proteſtants, 
* hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring any obe- 
«© diencs or allegiance unto any other perſon claim- 
* ing or pretending a, right to the crown of theſe | 
— realms ? It has been aſſerted he cannot; I will 
venture to ſay, chat it is no theological inaccuracy 
to aſſert, that he can. 
As much as I recollect at- oreſent af. the rules of ' 
| logic to verify a propoſition in the plain and obvious 
ſenſe of the words, nothing further is required than 
a ftrift and inviolable connection between the prin- 
cipal ſubject and predicate: incidental propoſitions 
do not fall Wager: the. een. of the aſſerting 
„ EN ans 1 one - 
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: man : their truth at fartheſt is ſuppoſed, not few 


ed; and if they are falſe 190 do not . er main 


- propoſition. 


For example, if I ind by will that I gave as 
John the ſon of Peter and Mary, ſo that the identity 


of the perſon could not be miſtaken, all my goods, 
chattels and worldly poſſeffions, which John is a 
ſober induſtrious man, a good chriſtian, a faithful 
- and kind huſband, having been generally reputed 


ſuch by > Sr; of the community where he 


lived; thoagh an alien ſhould prove to demonſtra- 


tion, that the community was miſtaken in its judg- 


ment, and that all theſe amiable qualifications were 
found in himſelf, not in John, the law certainly 
could not take my eſtate from John and aſſign it to 
_ the alien, nor would it think, that it falſified a ſin- 
gle letter of my will by confirming! John in the 


- poſſeſſion of it. And though the ſuppoſed ſobriety, 


godlineſs and honeſty of John ſhould have been the 
real cauſes that moved me to chuſe him for my heir, 


| yet that choice being made, the law could not alter 


. and any judge ſitting on the bench would be f ; 
obliged to maintain, ſupport and defend to the utmoſt 


A his power the choice 1 had made. 


Could it be inferred from thence, that the b 


ed judge was equally a dupe of the duplicity, falſe- 
hood and hypocriſy of John as I bad been ? or that 


his deciſion of ſupporting, and maintaining John in 


poſſeſſion fell directly or indirefly upon the mo- 
tives of my choice, or gave the ſmalleſt ſanction to 


them? Bock AE would be truly unreaſons 
/ : 
1 4 | : able. 
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t 
able. The poor man,” a wiſe judge ſpeaking of 
the teſtator would ſay, © was deceived in making 
« choice for his heir of an hypocrite, inſtead of an 
" honeſt and induſtrious man; but we muſt ſup- 
port what be has done. I regret that the ſubſlance 
« of an ancient and reſpettable family ſhould be 
5 waſted in living rwtoufly *; but the misfortune i i: 
« not to be attributed to the law. 

1n like manner though I am demonſtratively 
convinced, that every religion not the Roman ca- 
tholic is vicious and erroneous, and that no law 
enacted by human power, which tends directly to a 
vicious and erroneous end can be conſcientiouſly 
binding, nevertheleſs I may with a /afe conſcience, 
and good Faith take the oath preſcribed at preſent to 
Roman catholics, becauſe the promiſſory aſſertion 
to maintain ſupport and defend the ſucceſſion of the 
| crown in the heirs of the body of the Princeſs Sophia, 
being Proteſtants, which is the thing ſworn to in 
this place, is fully verified by a ſincere and unfeigned 
intention to accompliſh what 1 promiſe; ; which 
intention all divines allow it is in my power to have; 
without giving my ſanction and approbation to the 
particular reaſons, that influenced our anceſtors at 
the revolution to fix the ſucceſſion 1n that line, or 
conſidering in any manner the merits and propriety 
of them. All this is foreign to my oath, which be- 
ing promiſſory has for its obje& a preſent intention 
of maintaining 1n ſuture the protellant ſucceſſion, 


* Luke xv. 13. 
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b oath approving of the alt of accent | 
would tegard a paſſed object, upon which catholics | 
neither at the time, nor at the preſent oo are row 
upon „„ RE 
But leſt theſe remarks mould be ata Ag | 
to bigotry on one hand, or on the other to that ſpirit 
| of duplicity and equivocation, which are fo wanton- 
ly aſcribed to Roman catholics by fome perſons, I 
beg leave to corroborate what I here ſay by the au- 
thority of a theologian, whoſe unblemiſhed charac- 
ter and enlightened underſtanding place him out of 
the reach of the moſt HO NI e that can' 
be broached by violent party men. Þ 
The learned Abbe Barruel ſpeaking of the oath, 
which was preſcribed by the French aſſembly" on” 
the day that the unfortunate Lewis XVI. was: 
thrown into chains: 7 ſiuear to maintain liberty, equa-' 
lity, and to die in dęſentt of them, and which ſome of 
the French clergy . thought might, others that it 
could not be taken /alud conſeien id and bond fide, 
examines the ſubject exattly upon the ſame rag 
1125 which I conſider the preſent caſe. 1 
Though liberty and equality, argues that n 
divine, properly underſtood are in themſelves valu- 
able privileges of man, yet being taken in the ſenſe” 
ol the allembly for a pretended right to overturn 
every eftabliſhment in gor ermment, ty treat the lamfuleſt 
of kings, as the unworthie/t ins moft criminal of his 


1 to break all ties of ſociety, Yorgetting to-day 
| the oaths which were made yeſterday, and to-morrow 


5 what was OT 1 to-day, to defiroy the 
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| ain ey. nobility, and all acquired feudal and  feignio- 


rial rights, * BY WHAT RIGHT,” ſays he, can” 


4 YOU SWEAR T0 SUPPORT THE PRINCLPLE, © 


«© AND THE "EFFECT OF 80. MANY ERRORS 


„ AND INJUSTICES?” An evident proof, that in 


the Opinion of this divine, when laws, though ap- 5 


parently harmleſs and innocent of their own nature, 


like tlioſe of liberty and equality, are direfted imme- 
diately to evil ends, they are not only incapable of 


impoſing a conſcientious obligation upon men, but 


may and ought to be diſregarded by thoſe, for whom 
they are pretended to be enafted. On the other 
hand his anſwer to the argument of the j Jurors, that 
it is lawful to ſwear obedience to an uſurper, whilt 
he is in actual poſſeſſion of a town or country, 


clearly eſtabliſhes the diſtinction, I made before 


between ſubmitting to the powers, that exiſt, and 


approving the principles, * 1 thoſe powers 
are eſtabliſhed. A | 
Lou talk to me,” ſays Abbe Barret *« of an 

1 80 oath made to an uſurper. Truly fo: but would 


% you bind yourſelf by oath to, an uſurper to 
© maintain the principles themſelves of his ufurpa- 


tion, and of all his crimes? Now that is preciſely 


the thing you do in ſwearing to maintain revolu- 


3 


tionary liberty and equality. You do not ſimply 


* obey by an action void of criminality; you ſwear to 

maintain a liberty and equality, which are the doc- 

« trinal principles of all the crimes of the revolu- 

„ tion.” Upon which words of the learned author | 

ase 3 e . 
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11 at any bn period this ſame. aſſembly, which 
now. tramples under foot all rights divine and hu- 
man, to come to the eſtabliſnment of its wretched 
liberty and equality, ſhould ailume a regular form 
of government, and, be generally acknowledged as 
ſovereign both at home and abroad, and in order 
to rengthen itlelf ſhould . propole 10 the loyal and - 
catholic retugees relident in this country to take an 
oath for the ſupport aud maintenance of their new 
government, though a long recital of the pretended 7 
ſeryices but real injuſtices, which are committing at 
preſent in France ſhould be tacked to the ſaid oath, 
could the loyal and catholic e _ that oath, | 

or could they not ? | 

I will not pretend to ſay i in he language of ſome. 
writers that it would be ab/urd and ignorant in any 
one to deny them that right and hberty, tince ſuch ex- 
| preſlions never conttibute to clear up difficulties i in 
the eyes of men of eule. But I will lay, that it 
would be a mark of extreme PR WAR and ſelf. 
ſufficiency, if in defiance of the opunon of ſo learned ; 
2 man, as Abbe Bairuel, I ſhould take upon my- : 
ſelf to maintain that they could not take ſuch oath, 
and that in order to fave themlelves from perjury in” 
{wearing allegiance. to the new exiſting powels in 
France, it would be necellary to. favear at the ſame 
time to fupport t the pranciple and all the ſad. effetts of 
ſo many errors and injuſtices, as are now abetted in 
that kingdom. Party men, who think that nothing 
can be done fairly and honeſtly but through the 
medium of their own perverſe: and deluded notions, 
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might give ſuch a depth but for my part if fo. 
unreaſonable a deciſion "paſſed my lips or pen I 


- frankly own, that the imputations of ignorance, 


bigotry and ſuperſtition could not be ſufficiently 


loaded upon my head, and I ſhould deſervingly bear 


5 the ſhame and confuſion, which a determination ſo 


void of ſenſe would draw upon me. AED 


Upon the very ſame doctrinal principles 1 de- 


clare, and I declare it in the face of my country, 


: either to meet the juſt reward of my duplicity and 


equivocation, if guilty of ſuch crimes, or to ward 


off the unjuſt imputations of treaſon and perjury, . 


not guilty; that in the oath preſeribed at preſent by 
the legiſlature to Roman Catholics, and which I 


have publicly taken in the city of Briſtol, where I 
Mill reſide, I neither do at preſent, nor ever did 


believe, that any declaration whatever was exafted 


» < 


by the legiſlature, or made by the juror approving 
of any one ſingle principle, rule or maxim of go- 


vernment, upon which the revolution of 1688 was 


formed, or that in order to verify my preſent oath, 
it was requiſite to have a conſcientious conviction, 
that what was then done by the parties acting in 
that great ſcene, was done juſſiy and en 
either before God or man. 


On the contrary I helieve, that by the tenor of 


my oath, I am neither whio nor tory; an abettor of 


hereditary ſucceſſion, nor an upholder of popular 


elections; not even a Williamite or Jacobite as ſuch, 
ſince I know no clauſe, that obliges me to approve 


or diſapprove of the reſpedtive conduct of either of 


* 


i 
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the chieftains of thoſe two a es nor in 


| word any thing elſe, except a dutiful and ſubmiſ- 


five ſubject to the ruling powers of en | 
which character I truſt never to belie. | 
I have ſworn to maintain, ſupport, and defend ol 


the utmoſt of my power the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
' which ſucceſſion is fixt in the proteſlant line, not 


by the votes and free option of Roman Catholics, 


to whom the object was never propoſed either at or 


fince the revolution; but by the voice of the pre- 


_ vailing} party at that time, whoſe ſuperior power 
diftated the law to the land. And as Catholics do 
not believe, that they are authorized to diſturb the 

5 peace of eſtabliſhed governments, even in favour of | 
their own religion, they have bound themſelves by 


oath to ſupport the power that is, erf againſt all 


foreign inyaders, and ſecondly againſt all diſturbers 
of the public peace at home. 


Knowing moreover that it is impoſſible for an 


all- viſe Deity to command ſubmiſfioh to two diſtint 
ſovereigus within the ſame ſtate, at the ſame time, 


and upon the ſame objects, for the further ſatis- 


faction of their proteſtant countrymen, Who are 
taught to believe, | that their aſſeverations are gene- 
rally grounded in equiyocation and deceit, they add 


another formal oath in the plain and obvious ſenſe 


of the words, which in other countries would n 
be neceſſary, viz. « that they do not believe, that 
the Pope of Rome or any other foreign prince, 


WW prelate, ſtate or, potentate hath or ought to have 
by * temporal or civil Juriſdiction, power, ſupe- 
15 nion 


&:*; 
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a riceley or pro-eminence, directly or indirectly 

« within this realm.” | 
Now whatever may be his opinion of other gentle- 
men of the import of this clauſe, I maintain that like 
the foregoing part of the oath it entirely waves all 
queſtions concerning ſpeculative principles of go- 
vernment, namely whether a- ſovereign is to ſucceed 
by proximity of blood, and indefeaſible hereditary 
right, by popular election, or in any other manner; 
and therefore that by virtue of it I am neither a 
ſworn /ig, tary, nor any other determinate character, 
as I ſaid beſore ſpeaking of the clauſe of ſucceſſion, 
unleſs it be a peaceable ſubject bound by oath not to 
Interrupt the free exerciſe of the eſtabliſhed powers 
of government for the temporal and civil pleaſure, 
direct or indirect, either of a Pope of Rome; or any 
other foreign prince, prelate, &c. or other men. 
That this aſſertion, upon which much depends 
may not appear treacherous and deceitſul, and 
| grounded i in that ſpirit of equivocation, which I ſay 
is ſo wantonly objected to us, I make the following 
obſervations. 1K, In the plain and obvious ſenſe of 
theſe words, if words can have a plain and obvious 
meaning, the propoſition of this clauſe is negative, 
not affirmative; and of courſe it does not, and can- 
not affirm or aſſert any thing concerning king 
William and the people at the revolution; or any 
one elſe; whether they were poſſeſſed of a right to 
form a hig government or not: but it imply denies 
the exiſtence of any power in a Pope of Rome or 
ove perſons to interrupt the civil and temporal jur iſ- 
K diction 


+ | | by TN the ſatal 5 of them. 


IT 
dition of the powers eſtabliſhed within this realm, 


by whatever rule thoſe powers were eſtabliſhed. 


It is according both to the animus imponeniis. and 
and the intention of the juror in the obvious mean- 
ing of the words, a ſworn caution, and literally no- 


thing elſe than that, againſt. that horrid monſter of 


imperium in imperio, an empire within an empire, 
which ſince the reign of Henry VIII. has frightened. 
the people of this country out of their ſenſes, and 
made them ſtand more in dread ef their own coun- 
trymen, their natural friends and brethren, if they 
bore the name of Roman Catholics, than if armies a 
hundred thouſand ſtrong had 'been drawn out in 
battle againſt them. "Notwithſtanding that, as I 
ſhall ſhow afterwards when I treat this ſubje& apart, 
Roman Catholics have no more wiſh and intention 
to throw the diadem of Great Britain at the feet of 
a Pope of Rome, or any bther foreig prince. than 
if each member of their community was a Turk, 
Jew, or Mahometan, or what is flill more explicit, 
a ſworn wender of the — church or this 
realm. | 


If.a "TRI and miſtruſt in their b4elity and 


. oaths of allegiance, if a total excluſion from the 
privileges and rights of the ftate, if the moſt un- 


juſtifiable perſecutions for religion ſake bave at any 
time driven men of their communion to wild and 


deſperate attempts to recover their liberty, a coo! 
and diſpaſſionate philoſopber will know how to re- 


move ſuch dire effects from this kingdom for ever, 


My 
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My ſecond obſervation is, that if it lad been the 
intent of the legiſlature to exact of catholics a ſworn 
acknowledgment of the truth and juſtice of revolu- A 
tionary whiz principles, they would have proceeded 
in the ſame manner with them at preſent, as James I. 
did with the catholics of his days; when he de- 
manded of them a ſworn acknowledgment of the 
contrary tory principles, and of the right of proxi- 
mity of blood, by which he had lesen is 
I 
Many catholics 95 thoſe days being tired out with | 
the perſecutions and oppreſſions, which weighed 
- fo heavy on them during the reign of Elizabeth, 
had come to a reſolution to put the fate of their 
liberty and religion to the iſſue of a popular elec- e 
tion, as ſoon as the Queen ſhould depart this life; 
as appears, beyond even the poſſibility of a doubt, 
from the noted work of N. Doleman att. ibuted by 
many to Sir Francis Englefield, and which was 
known to Elizabeth, and forbidden by her under 
pain of treaſon in the 35th year of her reign; 
and of courſe could not be unknown to James“. 
To counteradt this ſcheme of the catholics the new 
monarch required of them, |, that they ſhould 
« truly and ſincerely acknowledge, profels, teſtify 
« and declare in their conſcience before God and 
« the world, that their ſovereign lord king James 
* was LAWFUL AND RIGHTFUL KING OF THIS 
« REALM, AND OF ALL OTHER HIS MAJESTIE'S 


{ 


- 


-"Þ See Dodd's Church Hiſtory, Lives of Regulars, p. 405. 
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„ DOMINIONS AND COUNTRIES,” unqueſtion- 
ably on no other title, than that by which he was 
made king, viz. hereditary right: and of courſe this 
_ clauſe of James oath was as formal, as poſitive and 
as explicit an approbation under oath of the jure 
divino indefeaſible hereditary right to the crown, 
or tory principles, as words could expreſs. _ 

Secondly, the king, as fear and apprehenſion o on 
the part of a reigning ſovereign ſeldom fail to en- 
gender tyranny and oppreſſion of his people ftill 
further demanded of his catholic ſubje&s not only 
to forſwear any power ot the © Pope, of the church, 
or ſee of Rome to depoſe him,“ - which catholics 
doat preſent ; but required of them alſo 0 abjure 
the very eſſence of whag principles, and all the 
right, which i in any poſſible circumſtances men may 
have to league themſelves either with a Pope, or 
any other foreign prince, in order to obtain a re- 
drels of grievances, which they cannot obtain at 
home. The expreſs words of the oath are, that 

the Pope could not do this ether 7 humſelf, or by 
any means WITH ANY OTHER: ſo that if the ma- 
lority or whole nation of England at that day had 
leagued with the Pope to place a catholic Infanta of 
Spain upon the throne, which James knew to be the 
actual ſcheme in agitation againſt him; as the ma- 
jority of the nation afterwards leagued with the 
Prince of Orange and Pope Innocent XI. to de- 
throne the {ſecond James; the oath of James [i 
taken by the catholics would have e them 
from a e its Foy CN 1 | 
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No this being the plain and obvious meaning of 
the words of that oath, eſpecially when explained 
by the animus imponentis, I am at a loſs to conceive 
how ſome writers ſhould compare it with the teſt 
tendered at preſent to Roman Catholics; wherein 
not a ſingle word is mentioned of the eſtablithed ſet- 
tlement being lawful and rightfut, or any expreſ. 
fion uſed, which is a poſitive diſavowal of ig prin- 
ciples, though as I ſaid Prone, no clauſe obliges us 
to approve of them. 

I I muſt therefore be allowed to give 3 Ani 
e to my readers on this occaſion, that if any 
gentlemen ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of à ſuperior 
knowledge of the laws of their country ſhall think 
it their © province and duty” to expound to their 
countrymen the conſcientious qbligations ariſing 
out of or attending ſuch laws, it will be neceſſary to 
examine the words themſelves of a law before an 
implicit acquieſcence is given to the conſcientious : 
duties and obligations, which are ſaid to be drawn 
from it. Theological R fee never can 
be acquired. | | 
In like manner I am dh of 8 that a Sa 
greater latitude has been given to other clauſes in 
the Roman Catholic oath by ſome perſons, than the 
plain and natural ſignification of the words allows. 
That clauſe, for example, which declares, *«* that 
* princes excommunicated by the Pope and: coun- 
* ci, or any authority of the ſee of Rome, or by 
2 any author whatſoever may noi be depoſed or 

2 0 murdered | 


— 


purely ſpeculative opinion, which has no reference 


* 


# 


2 J 

* ann by their ſubjefts, or any perſon what - 
« ever,” in the plain and natural ſignificauon of the 
words can import no more, than that an excommu- 
nication launched by what authurtty it may, never 
can be a tufficient realon to depole or murder a ſo- 
vereiga ; to the truth of which propoſition every 
Roman Catholic, who has taken the oath, has ſo- 
lemaly {worn. | 

But it would be a wrong adi injurious inference 
to conclude, that a catholic inveſligating the periods 


of ancient hiſtory, and approving of the depoſition | 
of a German emperor leven hundred years ago for 
the uremediable crimes of tyranny and oppreſſion, 


from which the people could not otherwiſe reſcue 
themſelves, was guilty: ot a breach of his oath to 


King George III, When he twore on the faith of 


the chrititian goſpels that excommunication could 
not juſtify the depolilion of any ſovereign. If an 
indictment is laid tor perjury, the plaintiff ought to 
know and determine with accuracy What ie precile 


fact is, to which the detendant {wore, 
That clauſe, I do not believe that the Pope of 


1 


Rome, &c. bath or ought to have any temporal 


5 or civil juriſdiction, &c. directly or inducctly 
Within this realm” relates wholly. and ſolely to 
the lime and circumſtance of the  pretent proteſtant 


eſtabliſhment ſubſiſting in this kingdom, and to no 
other nation, or period of time, iſt, Becauſe no 


temporal government can exact the abjuration of a 


to 


— 
- 
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to itſelf. And ſecondly, becauſe the intention of the 
legiſlature the animus imponentis is merely to obtain 
a ſecurity from catholics at preſent againſt their 
forming an empire within an empire in this kingdom, 

to the prejudice of the * who is appointed 
to rule it. | 
Finally the clauſe, ©« I 36 wake THIS DECLAR A- 
« TION AND EVERY PART THEREOF in the plain 
and ordinary ſenſe of the words of this oath, 
„ &c.—without thinking that I am, or can be ac- 
« quitted before God or man, or abſolved of Tuis 
„ "DECLARATION OR ANY PART THEREOF, 
although the Pope or any other perſons or autho- 
* rity whatſoever ſhall diſpenſe with or annul the 
fame, or declare that it was null or void, cannot 
by the tenor of the words, and in any propriety of 
human language be applied to any other declaration, 
papal abfolution, or diſpenſation, than what are here 
expreſſed. | | 
Perhaps theſe remarks, which I bete made upon 
the nature and import of the Roman Catholic oath, 
may be conſtrued by ſome perſons into freſh proofs 
of catholic duplicity and equivocation ; but as the 
moſt unbecoming inſinuations have been lately pub- 
liſhed to the prejudice of ſome gentlemen of that 
communion, which could proceed from no other 
_ cauſe, than a total i ignorance and miſconception of 
the meaning of their oath, it was neceffary to point 
out the preciſe and determinate obligations of it. 
This is ftrictly the _—_ and — of theology. 
Whatever bi 
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Whatever then may be my opinion of particular 
facts of hiſtory and practices of ancient times, as a 
Roman Catholic I am not bound by oath to eſpouſe 
any fide of a. queſtion, or reprobate any meaſure, 
which are not clearly and diſtinctly ſpecified to me 
in the words of my oath propoſed by the legi- 
flature. Andigs theſe are moſtly reſtrained to the 
concerns of my own country in the manner I have 
ſhown, a general dedüction drawn from one, or a 
few particular inflances never can form an accurate 
logical argument, nor can it be aſſumed as a juſt 
ground to lodge the horrid accuſations of perjury, 
treachery and double dealing, which ſome perſons 
fancy attach to the charafter of all thoſe who do 
not think and reaſon on particular . as * 
do themſelves. ; 

All that is not clearly 2nd 3 affected by * 
oath remains then as much the ſubject of cool Philo- 
phical inveſtigation as any other matter. And asI 
intend in a ſubſequent part of this letter to treat 
Tome of thoſe queſtions, which to theſe gentlemen 
ſeem to be already previouſly decided in favour of 
their own ſentiments, in virtue of the oath I have 
taken ; I beg my readers before hand to be on their 
guard againſt any erroneous. or malicious inſinua- 
tions which may be thrown out againſt me, as I pro- 
miſe that not a word, that I utter, ſhall militate 
either againſt the intereſts of my country, the peace 

of ſociety, or that prudence and diſcretion, which 
* 2 e all ee works. n 
I mu 
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1 muſt . before I n this ſubje& be 
allowed to enter a formal declaration and proteſt 


| againſt a paſſage, which I have lately read in a vo- 


luminous work dedicated to one of the great law 


luminaries of the age, and which paſſage is as fol- | 


lows. „Such is the oath, which has been required 
of and taken by the bulk of his Majeſty's Roman 

Catholic ſubjects. THAT BODY OF MEN STANDS 
„ THEREFORE IN THIS PECULIAR CIRCUM- 


* STANCE, THAT OF ALL HIS MAJESTY'S SUB». 
% ECTS THEY. ALONE ARE COMMITTED ur- 


* ON OATH TO BELIEVE AND SUPPORT 
% THOSE PRINCIPLES, WHICH SINCE THE RE- 
„ VOLUTION or 1688 HAVE BEEN DISTIN=. 
* GUISHED BY THE EMPHATICAL APPELLA- 
* TION. OF REVOLUTION, OR WHIG PRINCT- 
„ PLES.” —Again, TRE ENGLISH ROMAN A- 
„ THOLICS MAY THEREFORE BE NOW PRO- 
* PERLY STYLED u WHIGS. AND, cis- 


4% ALPINES.” 


I enter my en againſt the firſt of theſe | 


appellations for the reaſons ſet forth in the foregoing 


pages, and which I truſt will be deemed juſt by 


an (enlightened and impartial public. And I am 
peculiarly intereſted, from motives' of bounden 
duty, publicly to diſavow, and repudiate the lat- 
ter; becauſe from all the authorities 1 have eonſult- 


ed, and intelligence I have procured, hitherto I 1 


have not been able to attach any other ſignification to 
. that word, than that it imports a ſet of men oppoſed 
in e and Political to thoſe 


yp _ Ou. 5 t 
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Ultramontane doctors of the ſee of Rome, who in 
all the letters, which they write to the catholics of 


this country, of which I have ſeen many, are con- 
ſtantly ineulcating the conſcientious duties of obe- 


dience, deference, and ſubmiſſion to the ruling. 


powers of the land, without examining mo what 
| fource their avthority was derived to them. bas}! 


And as T ſuſpeRt, that ſome of the Ciſdlpine' doc- 


trines would not coin ide exactly with the religious 


tenets. which T have laid down for the direttion of 
my own conſcience, rather than riſk my obedience 
to my ſovereign upon doubtful and uncertain prin- 


_ ciples, which upon a cloſer examination I might 
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percbance be obliged to diſavow, I prefer being 


guided by the Ttalian doctors in the beaten path, 
which ſo many honeft men have trod before me, to 
declaring myſelf a Ciſalhrine, as a ſalvo to enable me to 
keep an oath, which 1 certainly otherwiſe never had 


an intention to break. And 1 truſt that neither my | 
king nor country will regard me as 4 rebel, or per- 
jured man for not aſſuming a name, to which I 
have not found any peculiar degree of honour or 


honeſty attached, beyond what other men poſſeſs; 
no more than for not ſwearing a ſolemn approbation 
of the principles of government, by which the 
power my fovereign holds over me, was conferred 


) A 


. _ 


8 Pen other e inaccuracies 1 muſt 9 the fin- . 
ee of choſe writers, who When they would diſcuſs theological 
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But to return to the general principles of human 
laws; hate ver be the ſettlement of this or an y other 
country; whether a community is governed by an 
Afiatiedeſpot, a Roman pontiff, or adeſcendant of the 
Princeſs Sophia, EleQreſs and Dutcheis Dowager of 
Hanover, in ſpite. of milrepreſentation, or miſcon- 
ception, I maintain, that no law either command - 
ing en evil thing, nalum in ſe, or forbidding any 
good neceſſary for the ſalvation of mankind is or 
can be binding; that no law having for its direct 
and immediate end a wicked and evil object, is or 
can be obligatory ; that no law departing from the 
end, for which governments are inſtituted whether 
by God or man, and which is ſolely the welfare of 
a community, tor which laws are enacted, can ex 


| nions of theologians, Thus the words human laws have been re- 
ſtrained by one of theſe politico-theological writers to ſignify only 
civil or temporal laws, whereas all divines give them a greater lati- 
| tude.” Suarez ſays, & Lex humana in civilem et canonicam d. Ainguitur: 
& nam licet canouica de fe poſſit eſſe communis univerſo orbi, ſicut 
46 eceleſia catnolica univerſalis eſt: tamen de fatto eſt propria hujus 
«© communitatis, quæ eſt eccleſia Chriſti, et non eſt communis om- 
5 nibus gentibus, quia non omnes ſunt de eccleſid Lib, 3, de Lege 
6 poſitivã humana, &c. 4 2.” The eonſcientious obligation of / 
obeying civil laws has been denied in the ſame manner, becauls the 
conſcientious duty of obeying the civil magiſtrate does not proceed 
from the magiſtrate's order, but from the command of God requir- 
ing of men to do what a magiſtrate orders. But as I believe it 
would make very little difference in the morals of an unto ward 
wok, outh,w hether his catechiſm told-him, that he is conſcientiouſly bound 
170 obey his father, or that God requires of him to do what his father 
orders, 1 ſhajl wave. ſuch ſubtle ſpeculations in future; being per- 
ſaaded in my own mind that neither the cauſe of DEER or 3 | 
* intereſted in them. 8 4 
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concomitant circumſtances there may ſometimes 


ariſe à kind of ſecondary obligation of ſubmitting. 
to it; for example if a lawgiver ſhould by violence 

take away my coat, to prevent ſcandal I may be 
obliged io let go my cloak alſo unto him; notwith- 


ſtanding that his law could not e e me pang e 


either coat or cloa i. 

Though theſe principles are as 5d ese y 
ſome perſons, as is a non-avowal of whig maxims, 
no human government can be formed upon any o- 
ther foundation, and no juſt government need ſtand 


in dread of them, as the ſequel will how; when 1 


come to make the application of them to different 
things which have happened among ourſelves. If the 
conſideration of ſome particular caſes, which 1 ſhall 
here ſubjoin, may at firſt fight appear a digreſſion 
from my ſubje&, the determination of thoſe caſes, 
I truſt, will ſerve to eſtabliſh the truch/ I am proving 
upon a more ſolid foundation; which is the only 


excuſe I ſhall offer my readers for . mw — 5 


lowing remarks. 


1. If the Pope of the preſent. day | in Jo. pony = 


indemnify himſelf for the loſs he ſuffered in this 


kingdom at the Teformation ſhould command the 
preſent polleſſors of church and abbey lands to make 
teſtitution of their poſſe ſſions t to the catholic church, ; 
notwithſtanding that his order ſhould be covered 


5 Yue an OPT; of Pons _ ee i would 
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be no Ways binding. "Becauſe though the 
general guardian of eccleſiaſtical goods ati . 
to forbid the alienation of things juſtly and lawfully 
appropriated to the church in the'mariner before 
explained; in as much as ſuch alienation without > 
the conſent of the church, which is proprietor, is 
always contrary to the law of God; yet no part of 
his divine commiſſion goes to arrogate to himſelf 
the temporal government or vaſſalage of kingdoms 
not belonging to him, or goods once duly alien- e 
ated by his own authority from the church. . 
At the reconciliation of this kingdom to the catho- 
lic faith anno 2 Mariæ 1364. a formal renunciation 5 
of all eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions was made in the 
Pope's name by his legate Cardinal Pole in favour. 
of the then holders, in order to prevent diſturbances 
in the kingdom, and foreſtall diſputes among thoſe, 
who agreed to return to the ancient faith®, And 
though ſuch a formal ceſſion ſhould not have been 
made at the time, after a lapſe of more than two 
centuries, when the church property has neceſſarily ; 5 8 
paſſed through ſo, many different hands, it. hardly, ©: Rs 
ſeems poſſible, that an order of reſtitution could an- 7 7 
ſwer the eſſential end of church government, viz 
the ſalvation of ſouls: on which account I am of 
opinion, if ſuch. an order were at any time to be 
given in any part of the chriſtian. world, that it - 
would either be judged null by the doctors of the 
church; or at leaſt that all would agree in one com- 
mon ſentiment, that the church for the benefit and 


| # See Life of Cardinal Pole, vol. is. ſect. 9. P. 186. 


| Cos) - 
peace of (chriſtian ſociety ought to wake a free and 


voluntary renunciation of its rights, which it OT. 


not ceded in the firſt-inſtance. oe 
+ That eatholics would. claim cho breites of 
church properiy, in caſe this kingdom ſhould at any 
time return to the religion of 1ts anceſtors: is perhaps 
the moſt groundleſs apprehenſion that can be enter- 
tained. No colour of juſtice could entitle the Pope 
or catholic biſhops to ſeize upon a property, that has 
been duly alienated by their own authority from the 
church: and no legal title could be formed by any 
individual churchmen within the realm, in their ca- 
Pacity of clergymen, to make any pariſh church, or 
the tithes annexed to it their own. If upon an alte- 
ration of religious ſentiments in the nation the legi- 
flature ſhould find it ſuitable and convenient for the 
better ſervice and inftrution of the people, to af- 
ſign the preſent livings to catholic incumbents, the 
donation of fuch lings mult firft be made to the 
catholic church, before it could become catholic 
property, and it would only be ſuch in the manner, 
and upon the conditions, that the donor, that 1 ad Tu 
„ nom itfelf ſhould appoint. | — 
© Nevertheleſs the dofrine, © that the te of the 
„church“ duly and legally appropriated to it are 
ivalienable without the conſent of the church, and 
may not be taken by the legiſlature as the pro- 
« perty of the nation“, or by other perſons, is a 
| Joſt ind reaſonable doArine, grounded on the clear 
authority of ſcripture and conſiſtent 255 the PENS. 
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ma ſaſety of every ſtate, The resſon of my miading | 


this obſervation is, that the learned anthors of the 
Monthly Review for July 1794 in their criticiſm 
upon a Letter of a Roman Catholic Clergyman, " %e; 
page 265, give it as their opinion, that the doctrine 


of the inalienability of church property would en- 
tail upon the preſent poſſeſſors of church lands an 


obligation of reſtitution, in caſe the kingdom ſhould 


ever again become eattiofies the ores wn” "FRE p 


F have ſufficiently ſhown. 


Their apprehenſions, that the fs or Grailar; prin- 2 


ciples of ſpiritual authority attributed by the ſaid 
letter writer to the heads of his church would form a 
dangerous imperium in imperio within the ſtate, are 
in like manner groundleſs. A doubt cannot be har- 


boured but that all the learned gentlemen of both 
our proteſtant univerſities would equally and as un- 


equi vocally as himſelf contradict the aſſertion, that 


a temporal ſovereign can at pleaſure alienate the pro- 
perty of the church without its conſent; for example 


in the manner, that Henry VIII. in virtue of bis 


eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy arrogated the whole pro- 8 
perty of the catholic church to himſelf, on pretext 
of its being applied to ſuperſtitious uſes. At leaſt 


the verdi& given in favour of the petitioning bi- 
ſhops againſt the ſecond James authorizes me to be- 


lieve, that ſuch would be the opinion of our unver- 
ſities, ſince the biſhops not only as. peers or civil 
members of ſocieiy, but as preſates were declared 
by that verdict to have acted right in oppoling the 


ſmall and partial encroachments i in this kind, which 
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: . to the charge af I A n 
tion to theſe plain truths would have ſtifled much 
religious animoſity in this kingdom, and rendered 
many elaborate diſſertations upon points, which are 


ceſſary. 


not e for by Aab » uſeleſs and unne- 


. 


A 3 _ which 1 ſhall examine upon 1 
ſame principles of human laws is a further declara - 


profeſſion of faith beyond the primary 


tion made by the Staffordſhire gentlemen. in their 
propoſition, © 


which I undertook to diſcuſs in the beginning: 
They tell us, that te Juri/diftion of. biſhops is dife 
tindly defined, that its limits are all known, that is, 


that its exerciſẽ muſt be circumſeribed within the /phere, 


and be conformable to: the rules of eftabliſhed orders. 
but what this eſtabliſhed order is, they do not. fay. | 


If no more be meant by theſe expreſſions, than that 
| biſhops are not allowed, and cannot even validly de- 


part in their orders from the eſſential end of their 


| government, "which, is the ſalvation of ſouls, their 


propoſitions. are inconteſtably true, and every man 
of. ſenſe muſt join iſſue with them. For the power 
of biſhops, any more than that of other ſuperiors, 
is not arbitrary and deſpotic in the odious ſenſe of 

thoſe words, as St. Peter's expreſs. advice to them 
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is not to lord it over the clergy ; but beamed, 1. 
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Bi if they pretend by theſe words; that the ſennp⸗ 
eures diſtinctly point out to chriſtians every thing, 
that biſhops can in any circumſtances enjoin in vir= 
tue of their ſpiritual juriſdiftion, which they receive 
either immediately from the Pope, as ſome main- 
tain; or immediately from Jeſus Chriſt, as othets 
are of opinion (the Staffordſhire gentlemen believe, - 
that the juriſdickion of biſhops is of divine origin} 
then their aſſertions are falſe and erroneous, and co- 
incide exactly with that principle of the Lutherau 
doctrine mentioned by me before, that * neither 
« Popes nor biſhops can enaR any law, which is not - 
4 exprelsly i in the ſcriptures*.” | 
Again if they would inlinuate, that the „ of 

_ Gur forefathers in the general councils of the church 
has provided for every poſſible emergency, that can 
be intereſting to the ſalvation of ſouls, and, that the 
ſame order of biſhops, who firſt formed the canon 
and made them eccleſiaſtical laws, cannot at preſent 


for reaſons diſpenſe in the ſame, or alter the ſaid laws, 


and enatt new ones in their ſtead ; then the inſtitu- 
tions of men (for eccleſiaſtical laws are unqueſtion- 
ably ſuch and nothing elſe) annihilate a juriſdiftion, 
Which is itſelf either immediately of divine origin: 
or elle teceived from him, who according to the - 
defined dogm of the catholic church has power from 
God to communitate to biſhops of his own crea» 

tion every thing that is requiſite to. conſtitute their 
true and lawful exiſtence. 1} any one ſhall Ja) 
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that biſheps, who are talen on by the authority of 
te Roman Pontiſf are not true and lawful biſhops, 
but an human invention, let him be accurſed®, 
Where accuracy of expreſſion is not attended to, 
eſpecially in drawing up profeſſions of faith, how 
many errors may be couched under a upge prone 
ance of truth? _ 

A chird point, which I ſhall examine is W 
the eſſential and inalienable liberty, which is due to 
all catholic churches throughout the world can be 
 Tufficiently warranted to the faithful by virtue of the 
principles, which. I here eſtabliſh, or whether in or- 
der to ſecure the native rights of catholics and. 
chriſtians, it is neceſſary to have 1ecourſe to parti- 
cular privileges and exemptions, which ſome parts 
of the church enjoy above others. Far be it from 
me to diſclaim all idea of eccleſiaſtical, any more 
than of civil liberty. With me it is an inviolable 
maxim, that neither ſpiritual, nor, temporal governors 
Hold an unlimited and uncontrouled power over 
their ſubjefs. The laws of nature and revelation 
6 operate a general reftraint upon the will of all ſupe - 
riors, in regard to thoſe things, that are contrary to 
the ſaid laws; and the particular ſtatutes and: regu- 
lations of every community, once lawfully intro- 
duced ought always to be reſpected and regarded by 
thoſe, who holda command, as long as they continue. 
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2 + You, brethren, have been called into liberty only "OM not 
| Ubetty an pacaion tothe len. Gal, v. 13. 1 
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to hone the fanQion of that authority, by which 2 
were. firſt lawfully introduced. 
But not contented with theſe ie 2 of 
men and chriſtians, which are common to all, ſome 
- perſons imagine, that they cannot be free unleſs they 
are admitted to the enjoyment of all the diſpenſa- 
tions and privileges, which .in any circumſlances 
have been granted to different portions of the 
church. The real or pretended Gallican privileges, 
which have made ſo great a noiſe in hiſtory, are cried 
up by many at preſent as the only ſtandard of chriſ- 


tian liberty, and Engliſh catholics are taught to be- 


lieve, that they never ſhall be free, until the' partie 
cular practices and cuſtoms of the national church 
of Gaul are adopted by their own church, upon 
whatever grounds thoſe practices and cuſtoms were 
firlt eſtabliſhed in France. The examination of this 
point is peculiarly intereſting at the preſent moment 
to Engliſh Roman Catholics. 

For beſides the ſcandalous abuſe, which is a of 
tha Gallican doQrines to eſtabliſh open hereſy and 
ſchiſm, as the Pope juſtly complains in his brief of 
condemnation of the ſynod of Piſtoia, and where» | 

of I gave ſome examples in examining the foregoing 
propoſition, without running; beyond the line of ca- 
 tholic orthodoxy many extravagancies and abſurdi- 
lies are patronized under the name of Gallican prin- 
ciples, which never were abetted by the French doc. 
tors; and even the nicety of thoſe, which have been 
RT 1 them is ſo little underſtood by the. 

. * 2 1 Ee | 
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Freateſt part of our LEE that at leaſt illiteratg 
and well-meaning catholics are always liable to be 
over. reached by artful and deſigning men, if chey 
chuſe to call forth a Gallican propoſition to autho- 
rize an abſurdity, that they would impoſe upon them. 
| It is not my intent at preſent to enter into a diſſer- 


| i tation upon all the particular practices and euſtoms 


of the church of France, nor to detail the hiſtory of | 
their diſputes with the Popes, nor finally to engage 
in a theological conteſt with the abettors of the four 
lamous Gallican propoſitions ; but barely to make 
ſome paſſing remarks upon them, which it is hoped, 
will prevent the bad eſſett of many falſe conſequen- 
ces, which already have and may in future be drawn 
from them to the prejudice of our church, if a a op : 
be not put to the evil. 
Theſe four propoſitions, 1 6 contain the ſum 
af the Gallican privileges, and to which 1 ſay the 
reformers of the age conſtantly appeal, not being 
found in any books, which are uſually banded about 
- among the Roman catholies of this kingdom for 
the ſatisfaction of thoſe, who may peruſe my letter, 
Iſhall ſet down each propoſition apart, and ſubjoin 

the remarks, which ſeem ſuited to each, 8; 
In the firft propofition therefore the Gallican docs. 
wrwelſembled in the famous convention at Paris 
March 19, 1682, declare as follows: viz. « that the 

power over ſpirituals and things apperiaining 10 
eternal ſalvation, and not of civil and temporal 
© things was given by God to the bleſſed Peter and 

„ Vie Pre the vicars of Chrift, and to the 
1 * 
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F church itſelf, our Lord having f ſaid, my FRY is 
„ not of this world, and again render therefore io 
« Cæſar the things that are Cæſars and to God te 
. things, that are God's; and of courſe that the ſay- 
« ing of the apoſtle ſtands good, et every /oul. be 
*+ fubje@ to higher powers e for there is no power but 
from God, and thoſe that are, are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that reſiſtei the power, refiſteth tlie or di- 
* ance of God. That kings and princes therefore are not 
++. by the ordination of God ſubjected in temporals to 
7 any eccleſiaſtical power, nor can they by the power 
of the keys of the church be depoſed directly 
et or indixeQly, nor their ſubjedts exempted from 
their fealty, and obedience and oath of allegiance; 
and that this opinion ought to be retained as ne- 
ceſſary for the public tranquillity, and not leſs 
* uſeful to the church, than to the empire, and as 


. ©: conſonant to the word of God, the tradition of 


the fathers, and examples of the ſaints,” hit | 
is the firſt Gallican propoſition. 

After the remarks which I made upon tha nature 
and diſtinQion of the temporal and ſpiritual powers 
in the beginning of this letter, and my further ob- 

ſervations upon the indiſpenſable obligations of the 
Roman catholic oath of allegiagce, little more would 
remain to be ſaid upon: the ſubje& of this propoſt 
tion, if the importance of the diſcovery, which is 
ſuppoſed to be contained in it, was not eonſtantly 

made uſe of as a pretext by ſome men to inveigh in 
. the moſt indecent and unbecoming manner againſt | 
all thoſe, who did not argue and reaſon in former 
e ag we now do, _ the right of people to 


changg 
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| change their ſovereign when he altered his . 
or rather let me ſay, did not expreſs their reaſoning 
and arguments upon this delicate ſubje& ee dev 
terminate phraſes and ' expreſſions, . which 
faſhionable to make uſe of at preſent. - LW 
For notwithſtanding the vehement outcry, which 
is raiſed againſt the bigotry and ſuperſtition of our 
catholic anceſtors for allowing Popes to diſpoſe of 
their temporal governments, upon a cool and cloſe' 


examination of. this ſubje& it will be found, that' 


there was not ſo much a ſubſtantial difference of 
opinion between ourſelves and our forefathers con- 


cerning the right of the people under certain cir- 


cumſtances to depoſe their ſovereign, as a difference 


in applying the ſame or ſimilar principles to diffe. 
rent times and circumſtances; which bas occaſioned 


the controverſy between us. But as the nicety of 


molt diſputes is often better determined by a plain 
narration of facts, than by the acuteſt reaſoning, I 
beg leave to ſubjoin in this place an hiſtorical ac- 


count of the different opimons of ſchoolmen con- 


cerning the right and exerciſe of the depoſing pow. 
er, as they prevailed in different ages of the church; 
which I truſt will throw ſome light upon the ſub. 


- jeR, and perhaps cantribute to allay the heat and 


animoſity, with which ſome gentlemen are fired, 
whenever they touch upon this delicate topic. 
Before the religious reformations of the ſixteenth, 
century got footing in Europe, and only one ſpecies 
of chriſtianity was known among men, the cathb- | 
Jv of thoſe days ge the free — and en- 


"a1 
Joyment of their religion ſo valuable a poſſeſſion, 
that they would not ſuffer it to be wreſted out of 
their hands by any temporal legiſlature whatever 
Hence an opinion generally prevailed among ihem, 
that if a ſovereign endeavoured to pervert his ſub- 
jets from a belief and practice of the ancient feli- 
gion, and neither remonſtrances at the throne, nor 
references to the common father of chriſtianity 
could prevent him from purſuing his unjuft deſigns, 
upon the Pope's declaring ſuch a ſovereign incorri- 
gible, the people had a right to vindicate their own | 
eauſe, and ſeek redreſs by depoſing the ſovereign 
himſelf, where no other means would avail. This 
is the famous ſyſtem of the depoſing power, which 
has raiſed ſuch conteſts in this and other countries, 
| andis ſo pointedly reprobated by the Gallican doc- 
tors; but the principle of it never ſeems to have 
been duly conſidered by them. 

In the language of the ſchools the power felt 
was attributed to the Pope, becauſe his verdiQ, as 
that of a common father and umpire was always 
taken upon ſo momentous” a matter, before the de- 
poſition . of - a: ſovereign was attempted; but the 
power itſelf and the execution of it certainly re- 
ſided in the people, and was only exerciſed through 
and by them. Whatever ſtir has been made about 
Hildebranden principles, and Hildebranden def» 
potiſm, I maintain, that it was no more in the power 
of a Gregory VII. (and the like may be ſaid of 
other Popes) io have depoſed a Henry IV. of Ger- 
many, and inſtalled Rodolphus in his ſtend, if the 

2 People N 
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people bad not approved of and given | ſupport to. 
that mkaſure, than it is for an apoſtolical vicar: of 


the preſent day to dreſs up a puppet of bis own crea- 


tion, and proclaim him king over the 3 of : 
England without their conſent. I 1 
Hiſtory informs us, that it was only after pas 5 
inſtances of oppreſſion and injuſtice brought before 
the Pope by the princes and people. of German 
againſt» Henry, that his depoſition was finally de- 


creed, and the eleftors of the empire, who had been 
inſtituted before Gregory VII 's time, directed to 


provide the ſtate with another ſovereign. And 
however ſtrongly this ſyſtem of government is re- 
probated by philoſophers of the preſent age, as a 
baſe effe of bigotry and ſuperſtition, yet I boldly - 
aſſert, that it was not within the ſeries of human 
contingencies, that nations and empires ſhould have 
acquieſced to have their, ſovereigns taken from 
them at the voice of a Pope, and others'eleted in 
their ſtead, if ſuch. Had not hoon * prevailing my 
of the people. 
And though the 8 was eee Fir a 
by intereſted individuals, yet certain it is, that it 
did not begin to be generally decried til towards the 
cloſe: of the laſt century, when the Gallican .clergy_ 
in the convention of 168 firſt paſſed a formal con- 1 
demnation of it in the words of the fore mentioned 


propoſition. Nevertheleſs the doctrine had often 
been reduced to practice by the French nation, as 


appears in the depoſition of Count Raymond of _ 
0 Tolouſe 3 in the council of Lateran, and in the more. 5 
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rbeent inſtance of the majority of the nation openly 


X ſolliciting for the depoſition of Henry IV. on nd 


other account, than becauſe at that timE he profeſ« 


ſed the protellant religion. The claim of the peo- 


| ple againſt Henry was ſupported on that veraſiod 
by different ſovereign princes. 


From all which inſtances it appears undeniable, 


| that as the proteſtant religion i is an eſſential condi- 


tion for holding the crown of England at pteſent, : 
ſo the catholic was regarded in former times through 


out the different nations of Europe. And though 
perhaps a written law may not be ſhown on all oc- 
caſiöns for ſuch an agreement, yet certain it is, that 
traditionary cuſtoms often formed. the fundamental 


conſtitution. of countries before any written laws 


exiſted, and being more deeply riveited in the 
minds of the people, than the ſtatutes of books con- 
tinued their effect and influence long after written 


| laws were made. For the tranſit from a written law 


to a written abrogation of the ſame is evidently 
more caly, than from a long and riveited praftice 


and habit to a new formed written conſtitution, 


- - Which is always regarded as an encroachment upon 


the rights and cuſtoms of former times, and an un- 


juſt oppreſſion of thoſe, who adbere to the maxim 
of their anceſtors. This alone, were there no other 
reaſons, would: dofficiently account for the continua- 


tion of the depoſing doftrine, even after other con- 


ſtitutions were framed. 
However it was only upon che crestion of diffe. 


tent new religions at the reſormation that the bad 
%%%ͤ;́ ũ ? y | effet 
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eſſects of the ancient, ſyſtem 1 ert to appear. 


For whilſt men generally acquieſced in one faith, 
private and particular diſſenſions, which occaſionally 
happened, were ſoon compoſed and ſettled by means. 
of the prevailing ſyſtem ; ; and innovation, that fatal | 
ſource of all quarrels and Wiser Aae Was el · 
ſectually cut off. _ 5 
But when i in ſpite of the is the per, of. 
reformation got footing in different nations. of Eu- 


rope, and every new framer of religion challenged 


for his, own, as much deference, as had been for- 
merly ſhown to the perſuaſion of , ages,. inen the, at: | 
tempt of ſettling religious contells before the com- | 
mon father of chriſtianity, whoſe authority the i in- 
novators denied, became fruitleſs; and it was more-⸗ 
over found hurtful, in lieu of being beneficial as 

heretofore, to cry out againſt, the injuſtice and. op- 
preſſion of innovating ſovereigns; as their depoſi- 
tion, if it could be effefted, would only ſerve to in- 

flame the ſpirit of revenge and retaliation i in che 
vagquiſhed parties, and ſwell the torrent of human 85 
blood, which from the beginning of thoſe religious 
diſputes had deluged | all Europe. Theſe conſide- 
rations weighing upon the minds of catholic theo- 
Togians contributed chiefly to bring che ancient 91. 
tem into diſrepute, and a change of opinion upon 


this ſubject gradually prevailed in ou ſchools. 


As the French were the firſt, bo made a pub | 
Tic declaration "againff the ancient. doAtrine, they 
challenge to themſelves the honour of having in- 
troduced this 1 Ng improvement ini be N 4 


* 


of "the ecology. But not contented with eſtabliſhing 


among themſelyes an opinion, which was certainly 
better calculated for the peace of chriſtendom it in 
theis! days than the ancient practice could be, with 


2 haughtineſs and diſdain, which ſeldom fail to at- 
tend the i impottance of a new diſcovery, they never 


ceaſe to inveigh in the bittereſl manner againſt all 


: thoſe, who did not think or 7 in former Tre. 


as they do at preſent, 


But as heat and animoſity | are no demonſtration 
of 1 reaſon, ſo. it may be eaſily ſhown, that the merit 
of the diſcovery, if it is ſuch, is not owing to them-. 
ſelves. The author of 4 letter to Francis Plowden, 3 


EG. on his Jura Anglorum, whatever abuſe has been 
caſt on the writings of that gentleman, clearly proves 
from page 136, that che ſtrongeſt abettors of the an- 


cient doktrine, even a Bellarmine himſelf did not 
allow- their ſyſtem to be carried into execution,” 
where greater evils and ſcandals would enſue from 


it, than good could be expeQed; which is the chief 
ground of the French opinion, as appears from the 
words of their own- propoſition : * this opinion ought 


to be retaiped, as YELL for ag public tran- 


6 « quillity.” 5 
In fact 1 know uo vriter, who e ta in- 
force the depoſing doctrine in oppoſition to the 


known pleaſure of the people ; though our anceſtors 
did not, like modern reformers, make the will of the | 


people the ſole rule of chuſing a religian true or 
falſe, chriſtian or infidel, as they pleaſe, Between 
theſe two oppolites there is a middle path. which 

N ; men 
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Tx 95 4 
wen who pretend to ſuperior ſoundneſs of jadgment : 


in inveſtigating truth, and pronouncing upon the | 


opinions af others . ought not to miſtake ; VIZ. thay. 
the ſtrength of a nation, which neceſſarily goes with 
: the mgjority, may always 'be lawfully employed in 
| ſupporting 1 the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, which alone 
1 1s known tp be true; even by proceeding to the de- | 
poſition of that deſpotic ſovereign, who ſhould ob- 5 


| ſtinstely endeavour to pervert the minds of his inno- | 


cent ſubjedis from the profeſſion of the truth. On this 
rinciple, and this alone was grounded the depoſing 


doctrine, as the clear and CF" Owe of 
3 himſelf evince ince 4. | 


P 7 SER . on i 4 
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20 It is not lawful hs 1 ww Bellarmine, lb. So ae 
Rom. Pont. c. 7. pag. 1084, to tolerate an infidel, or heretical 
qe ſovereign, if ſuch ſovereign endeavours to draw his ſubjects to " 


6 his own herely, or infidelity. ,. . . But if chriſtians did not for- | 


4s merly depoſe a. Nero and Diocleſian, a Julian the Apoſtate, and 
the Arian Valens, and ſuch others, it is becaule they had not 
the temporal power : % which always neceſſarily muſt be the 
caſe, whenever the decided majority of a nation declares in favour 
of a falſe religion. In fuch caſes, independently of the obligation 
13 of any particular oaths, an attempt by the minority to dethrone a 
; e who has the general voice and ſupport of the people, 
Would always be attended with ſcandal, and unaccountable evils ; 
in which circumſtances Bellarmine, as I faid, did not allow the 


He depoſing principles to be carried into execution, But it is a wrong: 


inference, and which muſt found particularly cad i in the mouth of 
whig levellers, that the majority of a chriſtian nation having power in 
their hands may not remove an infidel ſovereign from his throne, if 


he endeavours to pervert his ſubjectz from their religion; which is 
all that Bellarmine contends for in the words I have juſt cited. If 


uy 


4 i 99. 3 
Fr Francis Roglefiel, or whoever was the author. 


oof the famous conference about the ſucceſſion of tha | 


| crown publiſhed under the name of N. Doleman, 
of. which I ſpoke before, grounded his whole pre- 


- 


tenſign for appointing a catholic ſucceſſor to Eliza- 


| beth, whenever ſhe ſhould depart this life, on the 
principle of tie radical power of government being 


lodged in the people; and on the ſuppoſition of the 


majority of the Engliſh nation being ſtill inclined to 
the catholic religion, which would induce them to 
ſix their choice on a ſovereign, who would ſupport 
the rights of their religion. And though the event 


ſhewed. that he and his friends were miſtaken in the _ 


application of their principles, a more ſatisfaQory. 
proof cannot be required, that it was not the opinion 
or practice even of the moſt zealous Roman catholics 


90 proceed to the depoſition of n if the 


People were ayerſe IGats-!- ne 

Even in the life. time of Elizabeth, while the'i irre- 
Fible power of the queen and her miniſters compel. 
led all, proteſtants as well as catholics, to acquieſce in 
a peaceable ſubmiſſion to her government, though 


| a ſcheme of rouſing the people on a future day to a 
vindication of their ſuppoſed native rights was not 


een, as "ur? N the n W 


wa b aud impertinent mul be those — and vo- 


| lumes of abuſe, which under pxetext of French improvements are 
daily ſet forth againſt theſe, who: do not forſwear the. only maxim, 


by which an Engliſh revolution, can be plauſibly JOS in the eyes 


of its warmeſt admirers, 2 — 


een iy nom's mw, 
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yet the madneſs of the Pope did not 36 t order 
Noman Catbolies to become refractory and diſobe- 
dient ſubjects for the time being of Elizabeth's reign, | 
as appears from 'a remarkable inſfance related by 
Mr. Hume in his life of that queen. * Many Ro- 
«/ maniſts,” ſays this hiſtorian, © were apprehenſive 
that by a clauſe in the bull of Pius, they were 
4-obliged in conſcience, even though no favourable 
3 opportunity offered, to rebel againſt the queen, 
and that no dangers or difficulties' could free them 
from this indiſpenſable duty. But Parſons and 
Campian, two Jeſuits were ſent over with a miti- 
gation and explication of the dogrine; and to 
„ a ny for gong we ſo e | 
„ Kinds. 
Mr. Home turns 501 fact to ridicule, as he does 
almoſt every'thing relating to catholics; but I think 
it furniſhes the impartial obſerver with no ſlight. 
proof, chat even in the days, when the depoſing 
doctrine was moſt prevalent among rhe” zealous ca- 
tholies of England, the meaning of the Roman Pon- 
til was not to drive nations into perpetual ſeuds 
and diffentions, but only to inforce, where it could : 
be done without greater evils and ſcandal, the right WE 
which eatholics had to be protedted in the'profeffion 
of their Yeoh, as ng revealed to RES by Jeſus 
Weg e | kk „ n, LEO 
If the 7 ee 1 Henry vi, Elizabeth, | 
and the Prince” jo Orange on the laſt cen ed 5 
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the proteſtant religion to be more conformable'ts, 
the primitive revelations; of chriſtianity, which is 


the only plauſible pretext that can be alledged for 
' their violent oppreſſion. and extirpation of catholics, 


an application of the ſame principle to a different 


religion, whilſt ſuch religion was univerſally deemed 


genuine and orthodox, cannot render the principle 


itlelf vicious and unjuſt, nor the men, who ꝓrattiſed 


it, deſerving objects of the obloquy and abuſe which 

9 continnally thrown upon them. Let writers, 18 

Vo are ambitious. of gaining the juſt praiſes and 
commendation of the public, learn to appretiate the 


true merit of opinions before they decide upon them, 


and forbear wrangling with their fellow creatures 


for aſſerting a natural right in ſupport of the truth, 


whilſt they, faney that the majority of any nation 
may run greater lengths, even when. they en, 


ledge ſuch majority to be in the wrong g. 

| In regard to the Gallican propoſition ulelf abe on · 
Z ly advantage, which, appears; to me to accrue from 
it is, that an attempt was made, though in my mind 
a very weak and imperſect one, 10 diſtinguiſt the 
eccleſiaſtical and, civil powers, which, both for the 


benefit of church and ſtate 1 alwpys wiſh to ſee dif 
rim ange. as mak as e en the Galliassa i 


* Wines may be id — jukbeica f th 
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takes, who expreſs a "abc approbation of the lb wie of their | 


own church beiag excluded from the government of this kingdom 
_ at preſent} and are Nill continually blaming their catholic anceſtors 
for endeayouring to place the-reins of government in the hands of a 


Atholie rn is certainly. matter of a0 ſufpriſe. 


doftors 


12 
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71 | dolore publilhed their pompous dectarativn, every 
©  thevlogian, who knew any thing, I preſume knew, 
| hat the power over ſpirituals, and things appet- 
* 2 taining to eternal ſalvation, and not of civil and 
* temporal things, was giveri by God to the bleſſed 
© Peter and his ſucceſſors the vicars of Chriſt, and 
„ to the church ĩtſelf “: and after the publication of 
4 EP we propoſition it ſeems to me to remain equally 
Aeoubtful and ambiguous, ad it did before, what is a 
direct, what an indirect interference of the church 
with the temporalities of ſovereigus, and what may 
de called a purely ſpiritual command: at leaſt if we 
attend to nothing Oey Led the bare words * 
' the propoſition... e en 
For my part though 1 was never „ Hgnifies with 
4 title of Doctor either in a French or any other 
univerſity, I will venture to advance a propoſi tion, 
wich I think may throw ſome light upon the ſub- 
jeg. Agreeably then to the principles eſlabliſbed 
at the beginning of this letter, whenever a ſpiritual. 
and conſcientious obligation truly ſuch, concerning 
on the uſe and management of temporal things in pub- 
ER»... eo private life is derived either immediately 
from the command of God, or from the bargains 
Wn: and agreements, which men make with one another, 
en. that /piritual and conſcientious obligation, whatevet 
83d aid ehe tempetals,: falls direftly and immedi- 
. W ately under the power and controul of the church 
3 . - of God, and may be commanded by the ſpiritual 
5 authority, and enforced by 8 all the Heier N 
CS i ee ee 


and 


CT: | 

and bertel means, which Chrin has Pan to N 

bis miniſters upon earth 10 compel chriſtians to do 

their duty, This principle, I think, will clear up 

many points, that are controverted among us. | 

1. If it is a truth; which after what I have Laid, 

I preſume can hardly be denied, that during ages of 

the church, all chriſtian people agreed to have their 

governments ſettled by the arbitration of the Pope, 

whenever diſputes aroſe concerning the rights and | 

intereſts of religion, there muſt have ſubſiſted in 

thoſe days a compa between the governor and go- 

verned to abide by the terms, which the arbitrator 
| ſhould fix, and the obligation of ſticking to thoſe 
terms was ſtrictly /piritual and conſcientious: The ; 

condition on the part of the governed was to — 

bear from revolting whilſt redreſs was ſeeking at the | 

feet of the Pope, and on the part of the governor to 
.cede his crown to the wiſh of his people, if he could 
not be withdrawn from his errors, or at leaſt prevented 

from perverting the hearts of bis ſubjefts from the 

true faith. And though it is not ſuppoſed, that any , 

| ſovereign in the beitzht of his wandering and ex- 

ceſſes would agree to have a ſentence of deprivation 

pronounced againſt him by a Pope, on which ac- 

count many proteſted againſt the actual execution 8 

of it; yet it being known throughout all nations, | 

that ſuch was the agreement and prattice of Chrif- 

tendom, a ſovereign, who had accepted a crown 

on thoſe terms was obliged to ſubmit to the confſe- 


e when by 8 his word he drew. 


— 


8 5 10 i 5 


the unwelcome ſentence. of condemnation TY 
himſelf. - 
But to place the caſe in a A 7 I think. 
| more natural light, I will ſuppoſe that in lieu of a 
5 Pope any other prince, the emperor or a neigh- 
EY bouring ſovereign had been choſen by each catholic 
nation to guarantee the conditions flipulated be- 
tween themſelves and their king, on ſuch guarantee 8 
declaring the right to the crown to be forfeited by a 
prevaricating prince, that prince would have been 
bound by all laws divine and human to vacate a 
throne, which he had no longer a right to poſſeſs 
according to the ſtipulated agreement. And in caſe 
of refuſal the people and guarantee might lawfully 
and conſcientiouſly have employed whatever exter- 
val force they could collect together to compel him 
to ſubmit againſt his will. 4 | 
The Pope in his pontifical character 8 at no 
time have afforded ſuch people temporal pr military - 
aſſiſtance i in ſupport of their juſt right, becauſe in 
quality of Pope no temporal power attaches to his 
dignity.; but he might at all times have diſplayed 
_ the ſpiritual weapons, which Jeſus Chriſt placed N. 
bis bands to compel a refractory ſon of the church 
to return to his duty; he might have awed the ſove- 


O 


reign, with excommunication, and his adherents 
with interdict; he might have declared the people 
abſolved from their allegiance to a man, who firſt 

broke his agreement with the people; he might 

_ have exhorted foreign princes and the people 
themſely. s to "league's in ſupport of a juſt cauſe; 2s 
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it is not merely a permiſſion, but a poſitive obligation, 
according to the tenour of our commandments, in- 
cumbent upon all chriftians to defend their innocent 


neighbours life *, goods, property, rights, and liber⸗ 


ties when they are abie to do it. And in all this a 


Pope wouid not have arrogated a hngle atom of 
teniporal power, even indirettly, over the goods and 
domains of princes; but only have acquitted him- 


ſelf ot a good office towards the chriſtian common- 
wealth, which in many circumitances it might have 
been a conſcientious duty in him to difcharge, 


4 As Pope I do not think, that he had a right to ſit 


as umpire over the differences of nations, whatever 


other theologians may have maintained; according 
to thole words of our Saviour: Man, who hath aps . 
| pointed me judge or divider over you Such privi- 
lege therefore could only be granted him by the 
people; but if no Popes had proceeded further than | 
barely inforcing by their ſpiritnal power an exact 


compliance with the conſcientious agreements, which 


chriſtian nations and lovereigns had made with one | 


another, I am not of opinion, that they would have 
exceeded the limits of their ſpiritual commiſſion 


given them by Jeſus Chriſt, or been deſerving of . 


the cenſure and -raillery, which. are poured out in 
torrents againit them. My prelent buſinels hows 
ever is not 10 jullity the character of Popes ;- but 


merely to point out, as far as appears to me molt 


n dee Douay Catechiſm V. Commandment, &c, 
+ Lüke xii. 14, 
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conſiſtent with theological accuracy what they are 
entitled in virtue of their ſpiritual headſhip to com- 
mand and enforce upon the ſubjects of the church. 
2. Upon the lame principle I maintain, that if 
goods, property, immunities, privileges, or liberties 
of any kind are duly and legally granted the church - 
by a chriſtian late, or by individuals under the ſanc- 
tion of a ſtate, a Pope has a right, and even a con- 
ſcientious obligation, as far as depends on him, to 
protect with his ſpiritual authority ſuch goods, pro- 
perty, immunities, privileges, and liberties, and that 
he does not run beyond the bounds of his ſpiritual 
juriſdiction in forbidding the alienation and reaſ- 
ſumption of thoſe goods and rights at the arbitrary 
pleaſure of any temporal legiſlature whatever. Ho 
far the dominium alum of a temporal ſovereign en- 
titles him to burden the goods of the church, pro- 
vided his taxes are laid on according to the three 
eſſential conditions of legal, commutative, and diſtri- 
buttve Juſtice , which Suarez requires 5% the vali - 
dity of all human laws, is a matter which enters 
not into the preſent debate. I touched upon this 
article in ſpeaking of, the nature of eccleſiallical do- 
nations at the beginning of this letter in a note page 
12, to which I beg AYE to keſef my ee at 


preſent. : 98 
What I now contend for is, that as a TOY 


cannot break the engagement, by which be appro- 
> groin certain rights and privileges, goods and pro- 
5 to the church, without as iling in * 1 8925 10 
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e public, for whoſe ſervice alone he could firſt 
| make thoſe appropriations, nor without defrauding 
individuals, who under the guarantee of his promiſe 
cChuſe to give certain portions of their ſubſlance to 
the ſervice of the church; ſo any ſuch legiſlator as 
ſhould nein, alienate, or aſſume to himlelf the 
Whole ar part of - thoſe things, would neceſſarily 
treſpaſs both againſt honour and fidelity, which are 
the foundation of every lawful government, and 
_ againſt ſtrict juſtice in depriving ſome of his ſub- 
jects of rights, duly conterred upon them under the 
ſanction of juſt laws. This neceſſarily throws the _ 
uſurper under the ſpiritual correction and chaſliſe- / 
ment of the church, whenever it is believed that 
ſuch correttion can avail. | 
A ſmall attention to theſe plain and incontrover- | 
tible truths would have ſpared much conteſt and 
_ wrangling among writers of the preſent age, aud the 
catholic church would not have been cenſured for 
| paſſing erroneous decrees in its general councils be- 
Tore any proof can be brought of its having ltrayed 
4n thoſe decrees beyond the line of its ſpiritual juriſ- 
1 diction. But as St. Jude ſays, 5 ſome men blalpheme 
* whatever things they know. not: : and what things | 
e ſoever they naturally know, . . in theſe they are 
"If corrupted#.” If the Staffordthire gentlemen meant, 8 
that the power of the Pope to protect by his ſpiritual 

arms the goods and immunities of the church, is 
one part of his prerogative, which is derived io . 
from eccle faftical inſtuution, they are miſtaken: the 
* Jude 20, : 
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goods and immunities of the church are conferred 
by the ſtate, not by the church; and when donatiuns 
are duly and lawtully made by the ttate, tbe right of 


the Pope to compel the donor te abide by his con- 


tract according to the. tenour ot the natural and dis 
vine law attaches 10 him in quality of amuncdtate 
vicar of. Jes Carty „ and as being appointed by 
Chriſt to lupetintend all the Ipuual concerns of 
the ſubjecis ot the churcti. 1d got take upon me 
io lay, that ſuch is the meaning of the Staffordihire 


gentlemen ſince they have not made a politive de- 
claration of it, and 1 never wath 10 extend the 
; odious matter ot acculation ; but agreeably, to my 
plan of preventing bad conſequeuces being drawn 


from the Gailican propolitions, I enter my caveat 


againſt iuch inference being made from the prelent 
propoſition, which treats of the eccleliaitical. and 


civil powers, it any perlon thould unagine, that luch 
conſequence tollows trom 1 : 
Tue ſecond Gallican propolition is conceived i in 
the tollowing words. That the tull pf wer over 


1 ſpirituals 18 o inherent- in the . apolluiical lee, 

« and in the ſucceſlois the vicars ot Chriſt, that 
. « at the lame ume the decrees of. the holy Ecume- | 
« nical council of 'Conitance concerning the au- 
% tholity ol general. councils, which are contained 
„in the tourth and fitth ſeſſion, and are approved 


«04 by the holy lee, and confirmed by the practice 


9 uſelt ot ihe Roman FPonuffs and of the whole 
ww church, and 8 ever been religiouſly. oblerved 4 
by. he Lean church, une to 1Emain vahd and 
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70 3 and that the Gallican church Jooe. not ap- | 


- « prove of thoſe, who weaken the force of thoſe de- 


* crees, as if they were of doubtfy] authority, and 


not duly approved, or who wrongfully. apply tbe 
« words of the council only to the time of a ſchiſm.“ 

As it is preſumed, that the reverend Joſeph Ber- 
rington and his Staffordſhire brethren laid a parti- 


cular ſtreſs upon the doctrines of this propoſition, 
when they publiſhed the article of their faith, that 
the Biſhop of Rome is ſupreme head of the church iu 


DISCIPLINE by eccleftaftical inſtitution, it becomes 
neceſſary to examine with great accuracy the nature 


and grounds of this Gallican declaration, and to 


know in what ſenſe it can be admitted as orthodox, 


and under what interpretations it runs counter to 
the defined articles of the catholic faith. This 


brings forward an important queſtion: in theology, 
5 which I ſhall ſtate as — and 1mpartially as 


I can. 
| _ Although it is a decided alas; of 1 faith- 


that the Pope is appointed by Jeſus Chriſt ſpiritual © 
head of every individual chriſtian, and of every 


| individual chriſtian church, yet ſome divines, as 
Gerſon and others have been of opinion, that, when 
the whole body of the faithful is convened in a ge- 


neral council by their repreſentatives the biſhops, 
there reſides in the collective body ſo gathered a 


| ſuperior power to that of the Pope himſelf, which 
can define articles of faith; make laws and diſpenſe 
the powers of the church independently of his plea- 


ws and even Judge, | and MN bis perſon, 
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| it found neceſſary for the good of the ohureh. - SY 
many this opinion ſeems indeed to involve a kind + 


times it. may be aſſerted without breach of catholic ; 
council actually ſitting; and as'the opinion ſeems to 


throw a check upon the ſupreme authority, which 
all catholics acknowledge in the Pope, it was eagerly 


_ edifice: of their extraordinary profeſſion of faith, 


muſt be remembered, that from refined orthodoxy to 
flagrant error the paſſage is oftentimes. almoſt im- 


Ne 8 with catholic faith. ' £ 
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of parodox, but it is not heretical and never has been 
condemnedas ſuch by the church. Hence not only 
in time of a ſchiſm, or upon the demiſe of a Pope 
during the actual fitting of a: council, but for all 


faith, that ſuch powers are inherent in a general 


embraced by the Gallicans in their diſpute with the 
holy ſee, and appears to be the foundation, upon 
which the Staffordſhire gentlemen would raiſe the 


which they have publiſhed to the world. But it 


e ee N _ | . 
To know then what conſequences may be ids. 


drawn from this doctrine, we muſt firſt conſider the 
grounds, upon which it is defended by the Gallicans, 1 


that Engliſhmen may form their own opinion upon 
the merits and demerits of the propoſition itſelf : and 


1econdly the preciſe line, beyond which the prin- 


ciple of the propoſition cannot be extended cons 
In regard to the firſt point, notwithſtanding the 
* ſtreſs, which the Gallican doctors lay upon the 


_ decrees of the fourth and fifth ſeſſion of the council : 
of * as ow of an * ecumenical council, 


f * med 
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| ire by the praflice of the Reta ponti TY 3 
of the whole church, (and what is placed laſt in the 
climax of approving authorities) BY THE PER PE- 


 TUAL RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE OF THE GAL» 5 


LICAN CHURCH, it is an undeniable truth, that the 
decrees of theſe two ſeſſions are not and never were 
regarded as decrees of faith by any other part of 


the Roman Catholic Church: Their authenticity is 
denied by almoſt every biſhop and theologian in 


communion with the ſee of Rome out of France, 
and may be denied by ALL without breach of ca- 


tholic unity, which evidently, could not be the caſe, 
if they were regarded by the ach as od and 


decrees of an cumenical council. ; 
The hiſtorical account of the Ben of theſe 


decrees is as follows. At the time of the council *Y 

| Conſtance. no leſs. than three contending prelates . 
| appeared at once, as pretenders to the papal dig- 
nity, Gregory XII, Benedict XIII. and John XXIII, 
and in the fourth ſeſſion, where the famous decree 
paſſed, only one third of the biſhops of the church, 
vig. the adherents of John were preſent to give their 
approbation to it; the followers of Gregory and | 


Benedict having retired from the council in dif- 


approbation of what was doing. John himſelf alſo, 
who firſt ſummoned the council had quitted it; ſo 
rhat there was neither the perſon, nor authority * 
any certain Pope to give a ſanftion to the aſſem bly, 
without which no catholie is bound to believe, that 
an œcumenical ſynod of biſhops can be held, or that 


a decree of faith gan be paſſed by the bilhops of ihe 5 
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Nevertheleſs a decree as drawn up and ap- 


proved of in the foutth ſeſſion by the party of John, 
who remained in the council to the following pur- 
port; viz. . that a general council has an immediate 


authority from Chriſt, which every one is bound 
% to obey,, THOUGH-HE. BE OF THE PAPAL DIG- 


proceeded to ſettle the popedom, which as I before 
obſerved was contended for at that time by three 


different competitors. John and Gregory voluntarily 
ahdicated, as appears from the twelfth and fourteenth 
ſeſſions, and Benedict dying without renouncing his 
pretenſions was ſacceeded by a Clement VIII, who 
_ afterwards yielded to Martin V. Martin being ac- 
-- knowledged Pope by all parties put an end to the 


council, and gave a bull of approbation of all the 
decrees of faith, which had been paſſed in i it, con- 


cilialiter, that is, after due debate and in the regular 


form of a council, which, it was well underſtood, 
the decrees of the fourth ſeſſion had not been. 


Such is the hiſtorical account of this noted tranſ- 
action, upon which the Gallicans n their extra- 
ordinary propoſition. 


Now as certain as it is that the 1 af. hs 


| council of Conſtance by their own authority with- 


out referring or appealing. to any future pope took 


upon themſelves to. adjuſt the conteſt, which was 
then ſubliſting in the church concerning t the papat 
election; ſo certain is it that hitherto no legal poof . 


| has been produced of the above decree having paſſed 


1 


- « NITY;” and ia the ſubſequent ſeſſions the fathers 


| into 2 canon of faith in the ſenſe of * French | 


- 1 1% . 
ans or of its being regarded as ſuch by: any part 5 


of the church, not even by the council of Conſtance 
itſelf, For if it is aſſerted, that the fathers pro- 
ceeded upon the tenor of this canon to ſettle the 
c Papal government, all that can be inferred is, that 
they judged themſelves poſſeſſed of ſuch- authority 
in time of a ſchiſm, not that they had the moſt 
diſtant idea of arrogating to themſelves in their 
aggregate capacity during the actual fitting of a 
council any power from Jeſus Chriſt ſuperior to 
that of a certain pope, by which they could judge 
| his perſon, make laws, and define articles of faith 
independently of him. All ſuch inferences are * . 
_ abi and unjuſt. 
But even it does not appear from the conndil 
thee any dogmatical deciſion was made by the fa- 
thers concerning the ſuperiority of a general council 
over doubtful and uncertain popes; as ſuch deciſion 
was not requiſite for them to proceed in the man- | 
ner they did. Whether the adherents of John had 
' paſſed that decree in the fourth ſeſſion or not, It was 
| then and flill is a common opinion of theologians, 
that when the ordinary electors! of a pope do not 
agree in determining the perſon, to whom all 
chriſtians are bound to ſubmit, as to the immediate 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, the Tight of nominating a 
ſpiritual head of the church may aud ought to be 
claimed by thoſe, who according to all are at leaſt 
next in dignity to the Pope, namely the bilhops of 
the church; it being their duty as well as imze ret 19 
Put a oy and immediate concluſion 10 dilpuies 
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of ſo momentous a nature, in which the general ins 
tereſt of chriſtianity 1 is involved. 1 
This opinion of theologians then was alone dull. 
"cient to ground and ſanttion the conduct of the 
fathers at Conſtance: ſo that the authenticity of the 
decree of the fourth ſeſſion reſts entirely upon its 
own merits; and as it was paſſed only. by one third 
of-the-biſhops of the church without the preſence of 
a pope, or his delegate to preſide over the council, 
the other biſhops having retired out of diſlike to the 
meaſure ; it can in' no manner be regarded as a 
canonical or dogmatieal definition of the truth con- 
tained in it, to which catholics ate bound to ſubmit, 
as to a delined article of faith. bt appears there- 


fore not a little extraordinary, that the Gallican doc- _ 


tors, who are ſo ſubile in training the moſt formal 
and acknowledged definitions of the church con- 
cerning the divine ſupremacy of the Pope over every 
part and member of the chugeh, to meanings, which 
probably: never were, nor could be meant; ſhould 
in a public national adi affix the name and authority 
of an ecumenical council to an aſſembly of biſhops, 
which never was regarded as ſuch by catholics n 
out of the dominions of France. 
But if for argument (ake we ſuppoſe the Ae | 
of the council of Conſtance taken i in the full latitude 
of the French explication, to be as formal and re- 
gular a definition of faith, as any that paſſed at Nice 
or Chalcedon, there are two particular things to be | 
obſerved, which at once invalidate all the conſe- 
nes, * hich the Rev. 1 Belington, and the 
8 | | Stafford. 
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Staffordſhire: gentlemen would draw from it. The 
firſt 18, that whether - the extraordinary powers 
aſcribed by the Gallicans to a general council make 
part of its real prerogative or not, they are only in- 
herent in biſhops in their collective capacity during 
the actual ſitting of a council and at no other time. 
Whence the voices of the diſperſed biſhops from 
| their, particular churches throughout Chriſtendom, 
whatever reſpe& may he due to them on account of 
their charafter or ſuperior abilities do not cement 
and generate this extraordinary power, paramount 
to that of Pope, but out of council each church and 
its reſpective biſhop remain ſubje& to the ſupreme 
authority of the Roman Pontiff; as the Gallicans 
themſelves acknowledge in regard to the molt im- 
portant act of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; namely the 
determination of articles of faitb. Moreover,” 
ſay they, in deciding queſtions of faith the chief 
part is that of the Pope, and HIS DECREES BE- 
* LONG, ro ALL AND. EACH INDIVIDUAL 
« CHURCH.” | | ; 

The ſecond thing to 1 We is, that, if it wag 
the intent of Jeſus Chriſt, that the authority of the 
Pope ſhould be ſuſpended during the ſhort moment 
of the actual ſitting of a council, and his perſon. for 
that time be ſujeQted to the juriſdiction of the bi- 
ſhops, which is very uncertain; the full and entire 
power of governing the univerſal church of Chriſt | 
in all things. relating to ſalvation reverts to the Ro- 
man Pontiff the moment a council is finilhed, not 
by in erin eleQtion, or by gr apc of the coun- 
Ee - 
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eil, but by divine appointment, and through his 
immediate inſtitution of Jeſus Chriſt; as all catho- 
lies are bound to believe. To determine this point, 
which muſt at once ſettle the Staffordſhire diſpute, 


I ſhall ſubjoin the following authorities, from which 


I preſume none of thoſe e will chuſe to. 
appeal. | | 

The general council of Lyons call the Pope the 
ruler OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. The council 
of Florence defines him 40 be head of the WHOLE 
church, and to have received from the Lord the fulleſt 
fower to govern the UNIVERSAL - church. "The 


council of Conſtance itſelf condemned, concilialuer, 


the propoſition ot Wicleff declaring, that the Roman 
church ts the ſynagogue of Satan; nor is the Pope the 
nige AND IMMEDIATE VICAR OF CHRIST, and 
of the Apoſiles, as likewiſe another propolition of 
John Huls denying the Pope to be head of the holy 
catholic church. The declaration of Lutber, that 
the Roman Pontiſf the ſucceſſor of Peter ig not the 
vicar of Chriſt over all churches of the whole world 
inſtituted by Chriſt himſelf in the bi, oed Peter was 
condemned by Leo X. and his condemnation re- 
ceived the ſanction of all the biſhops of the catholic 


church. I might add the authority of the council 


of Chalcedon the molt. numerous, that was ever 

held in Chriſteudom conſiſling ot 630 biſhops, who 
in an official letter written in the name of the 
council to Leo I. acknowledge him not only head 
of the church, but head of the council itſeit: over 


| whom, ſay they, as members you Prefided as head*. 


1 See theſe Councils, &c. we 
Bis 
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This in Gone is the general voice of the fathers and 


dodtors of the church, and ſuch explicit declarations | 


ſtand not in need of comments to make known the 
revealed truth to ſimple and upright | believers; 
though the moſt exquiſite refinement and forced 


interpretations are neceſſary to give to ſuch words 


the meaning, which Ne ne e to 1 
n them. 

In fact a man, who is tho W vicar of Chrif 
. and the Apoſtles, inſtituted by Chrift himſelſ in the 


Bleſſed Peter over all churches of the world, and with © 


the Fulleft power to govern the untver/al church, can- 
not receive any any part of his eſſential prerogative 
or juriſdiction from thoſe, whom he governs, but 
from him alone, who appoints him to be governor 
over them. As Chriſt is not the church, nor the 
_ church Chriſt, ſo a commiſſion to govern the church 
in diſcipline iſſuing immediately from Jeſus C hriſt is 
not the creature of ecclefiaftical inflitution ; but is de- 
rived immediately from Jeſus Chriſt and can not be 
ſuſceptible of any alteration, or diminution which 

men may think proper to introduce. | 
-- When the Rev. Joſeph Berington therefore and 


others talk of biſhops being the repreſentatives ok 
the faithful people of Chriſt, and of the body of the 
church being immoveably poſſeſſed of a ſupreme 
juriſdiction, which is exerciſed by the hands of the 


Pope, as principal executive magiſtrate,” they ought 
to know how far they can purſue theſe ideas within 
the line of catholic orthodoxy, before they pretend 


to difpenſe ſtheir ſyſlems to the world. Others as 


1 
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appear ſatisfaRory to the Staffordſhire gentlemen I 


| * l ſenſe of the word; 7 they would | 
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| well as themſelves believe, that the power of the : 


Pope is not de/þotic in the odious ſenſe of that word, 
that is, arbitrary and tyrannical ; but they know and 
believe it to be ab/olute, that is, conferred by Jeſus 
Chriſt and not by the people; and that it is con- 
trary to catholic faith to aſſert, that the faithful are 


independent on him; or that any part of his preroga- 


tive; of the papal juriſdiction is formed by the com- 
munity's ſurrendering into has hands for the ſake of 
unity and good order a limited ſuperintendence over 


their privileged perſons. Such aſſertions are ſtrictly 
heretical, to which no catholic can aſſent. Different 


is the opinion of Gerſon and 15 theGuifican mien 


as I before obſerved. 


It ſeems indeed a kind of paradox, that every 


member of the catholic church, and even biſhops 


aftually fitting in council (fince articles of faith 


neither change with times, places, or circumflances) 


ſhould be bound to believe as a truth revealed by 
God, that the Pope is inflituted by Chriſt himſelf 


ruler of the univerſal church, and his vicar over all 


churches of the whole world; and that there ſhould be * 
another chureh, or another part of a church com- 
priſed in a general council actually fitting, which is 


not ſubject to the authority of the Pope; but whick 
has a ſupreme authority over him. Gerſon or his 


adherents muſt unravel this myſtery in the manner 
they think moſt plauſible; and if their ſolution ſhall 


ſhall not oppoſe their declaring themſelvesGallicans | 


infer 


( ig ) 
infer vey the Gallican propoſition that any part 
of the papal. prerogative, even that which ſuper- 
” intends diſcipline, originates in eccle/iaſtical inſtitu- 
tion, I muſt openly declare my diſſent from them, 
s then they no longer adhere to the ſame catholic 
doctrine, which both the Gallicans and myſelf fol. 
low. How far particular cuſtoms, privileges, or 
grants of the holy ſee can influence or alter the 
tenour of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline in different parts 


of the church will be examined under the Os 1975 


Propoſition, 
The third Gallican 1 is an inference 


from the former. © Hence,” ſay the Gallican doors, 
e exerciſe of the apoſtolical power ought to be 
« derated by the canons of the church, which are 
formed by the ſpitit of God, and conſecrated by 


_* the veneration of the whole world: the rules, 
cuſtoms and inſtitutions received by the kingdom 
and church of France ought to ſtand good, and 


« the terms of the fathers rewain unſhaken; and it 
„belongs to the greatneſs of the apoſtolical ſee, 
« that the regulations and cuſtoms confirmed by the 
agreement of the holy ſee and other churches 
« ſhould retain their proper ſtability.” . 
The examination of this propoſition will wins 
forth many points, which have been ſuppoſed not to 

be ſubjected to the divinely inſtituted authority of 
the Roman Pontiff, but upon the moſt ſtrièt and Zo 
ſcrupulous diſcuſſion will be found to belong to it. 
I need not remind my readers, that the Gallican 
e having been figned at a time, when 
Q Francs 
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France was at open variance with the Pope, every 
ching thai, was, moſt reſtrictive of the Papal autho- 
rity conſiſlenily with the. catholic faith was eagerly 
embraced by them; from whence it follows by juſt 
conſequence, that any diminution or reſtriction of 
the Pope” s powers. beyond what are here expreſſed 
muſt be regarded as deviation from catholic prin- 
ciples, and a flat conttadiction to the received doc- 


trines of the holy fathers. It becomes therefore 


particularly intereſting to know exactly what the 
Gallicans aſſert, and the utmoſt extent of ak con- 


tents of their propoſition. . 


They firſt declare, that“ the. ance of the 


© « apoſtolical power et, to be mogerated by the 


« canons. of the church;” and. this * declaration is 


deduced as a conſequence from the foregoing pro- 
Poſition. If no more is meant, than that the Pope 


in the exerciſe of his authority my to conform 
to the eſtabliſhed canons of the church, which have 


been formed by the ſpirit of God in cecumenical 
Councils, approved of by himſelf, or bis prede- 


ceſſors, and are conſecrated by the veneration of 
the whole catholic world, nothing can be more 
reaſonable and juſt, and no pope, it it is apprehended, 80 


would obje& to the propoſition ſo underſtood. The 


common ſtyle of the Roman court, which grounds 


its mandates, and decrees on the known canons and - 


praftices of the church, is an evident proof of the 


| reſpect, which Popes. pay to eſtabliſhed laws and 
_ cuſtoms; and while the ſtricteſt adbefion to theſe. 


rules, is a neceſſary, and I may ſay almoſt the only 
1 means 


a) 


means of ſupporting the dignity of the papa ated 5 


rity throughout the different nations of Chriſten- 
dom, ſtrangely prejudiced muſt be that man, who 
mould pretend, that the apoſtolical power is not 
actually moderated by the canons of the church. 
Probably nothing more than this was meant by 
:; the Gallicans; et leaſt the cautious minner, in which 
they exprefs themſelv res, ic belongs to the greatneſs of 
the apoſtolical fee, Ke. ſeems to indicate that they 
were themlelves ſetifible of treading 'on delicate 
groutid, and that their intent was rather to expreſs 
What was proper and ſujtable for the Pope to do, 
than to determine the utmoſt extent and limits 
of his abſolute power. If any further conſequences 
therefore are drawn from theſe words, than what I 
have here ſet down, they muſt reſt: entitely upon 
their own merits, as there is no certainty of their 
being true Gallican doctrines, and on that ſcore 
ſereened from the cenſures, which the church at 
other times has paſſed upon erroneous tenets, But 
as I before; obſerved, every innovator of the preſent 
day gives to the Gallican propoſitions what inter- 
pretations he pleaſes, and draws from them what 
conſequences ſeem beſt ſuited to his own bad pur- 
poſe of ſupporting the errors he maintains. 
Some therefore are of opinion, that by the 
canons of the church wi this place are to be under- 
ftogd thoſe of the council of Conſtance, of Bafil or 
any other numerous aſſembly of biſhops not con- 
firmed by the Pope; not conſidering that the papal 
confirmation is always ſo far requiſite to make a 
| ” TONES | council 
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council cecumenical, that where ſuch confirmation 


is wanting, every catholic-is at liberty, ald fide to 


reject it, if he pleaſes. The Gallicans indeed ſeem 
to have had the council of Conſtance particularly in 
view, as the preſent propoſition is made an infe- 
Fence, as I ſaid before, from the foregoing one, 
wherein they pretend to eſtabliſh the autbority of 
that council as œcumenical. But if the words of 
their propoſition can bear a different meaning, no- 
thing more can be inferred from the church's for- 
bearing to cenſure it, than that it may admit a 
catholic. ſenſe; not that any particular and deter- 


minate ſenſe; which is given to it by ſome inter- 


preters is catholic and orthodox; The propoſition 
therefore underſtood in the ſenſe here mentioned 
muſt reſt entirely, as 1 faid, upon its own merits; 
and to this interpretation of it I anſwer as follows. 
If it be a defined article of faith, as I before 


proved it to be, that the Pope is ſpiritual head of 


the univerſal church, and of every church con- 
tained in the univerſal, and that he is made ſuch, 
not by eccleſiaſtical inſtitution, but by the imme 
diate appointment of Chriſt himſelf, it follows un- 
deniably, that his powers can not be reſtrained by 


any councils of men, much leſs thoſe, which are of 
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doubtful and uncertain authority, as all councils not 
approved of by the Pope neceſſarily are. To the 
apparent inconſiſteney therefore of the former pro- 
poſition a further abſurdity will be added in the 
preſent occaſion, if according to this ſenſe, avy 
0 8 hall 2 that the divinely inſtituted 
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authority of the Pope ought to be moderated by the 
canons of councils, which are of no an at all. 
I omit noticing the indecency there is in ſubjecting 
the ſupreme head of the church to regulations, from 
which every ſubje& of that head, for want of che 
formality of a papal approbation, can plead exemp- 
tion for himſelf. The Staffordſhire gentlemen there- 
fore, it is preſumed, will bardly pretend to ground 
any part of the papal prerogative vous ſuch * 
* inſlitutions, as theſe, 


Others by the canons of the * fi 8 


W only thoſe primitive regulations, which 
were made in the life time of the apoſtles, or in 
ſome of the earlieft general and particular councils, 
as if all change of church diſcipline and of the prac- 
tices of ancient times were a deviation from the 
purity of the chriſtian doctrine; and ought to be 
rejected by thaſe, who are zealous for the w—_— 
* dignity of their religion. 

This is a favorite topic of many reformers, HA 
we bave ſeen a violent conteſt carried on upon 2 


this ground between an honourable Baronet of our + 


church, and the learned Rev. Mr. Milner of Win- 
cheſter, concerning the right of the Pope to govern 
the catholics of this kingdom by apoſtolical vicars, - 
in lieu of allowing them biſhops in ordinary choſen 
by the people and the inferior clergy, as, it is pre- 
tended, was the praftice of ancient times. Fhe 
Baronet declaring himſelf an open advocate for pri- 
mitive diſcipline attempts to overwhelm his adver- 
27 with long Citations e various councils, moſtly 
| however 
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once the eſtabliſhed diſcipline of the church muſt ne- 
ceſſarih be the landing rule and law at preſent. 8 
But there is no more neceſſary conneftion be- 


church in points of diſcipline, and the laws and 


_ praftices of ancient times, than there is between the 
: Juriſprudence of the kingdom of England in the pre- 


ſent reign of George III. and the laws, which gover- 


ned our anceſtors in the days of Alfred or Edward. 

And as it als be abſurd to refer the deciſion ot 
a a ſuit at law at preſent to the determinations made 
by. thoſe great rulers of the Engliſh ſtate, without 


paying regard to the various ſtatutes and regulations 


enadted fince their time, and even to the prevailing 


1 of our courts ; ſo it is an evident treſpaſs 
common ſenſe to appeal. conſtantly to the ca- 
nons of the early ages, and diſregard the laws and 


| | bowever local and provincial ones, and with bum- 


_ tween the preſent laws and practices of the catholie 


\ 


regulations which the church made in aſter times; 


or even to light its cuſtoms and praftices, though _ 
no certain date of their introduction can be aſſigned. 


Oftentimes the change or abrogation. of a law is 


only the gradual effeQ of the imperceptible hand of 
time, without its being in the power of the niceſt 
critic io determine when or in what manner the al. 


teration was introduced. But it is wrong to infer , 


from thence, that the recent practice is an abuſe, 


reformers continually pretend. I preſume, that the 


2 * n wud PE OC 1 him 


: . ſelf 


and a violation of the holineſs of Chriſt's church, as 


* 
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ſelf ay his theological friends with an unballowed 


repaſt of black puddings, if their appetite: were. ſet 


for them; or with a profane parttidge, pheaſant. or 
woodcock, -- which his gamekeeper ſhould. bring 


home without carefully draining them of their blood; 


andthat even no difficulty would be ſtarted at ſerving * 
up at his honour's table the wholly uncanonical diſh 


of a ſtrangled hare, which to the great diſappoint- | 


ment of his farmers feaſt his truſty groom, or huntſ- 
man (ſhould reſcue from a murderous gin; notwith- 


ſtanding that the undeniable authority of a primi- 


tive council of the chriſtian church, certainly not 
infecior to thoſe of Carthage, Sardica, and Anevra, - 
found 1 it good to lay a command upon pious chriſti- 
ans in the apoſtolical age itſelf to ab/atn from blood, 


and from all things ſtrangled. In what preciſe man- 


ner and by what poſterior council this act was abro- 

gated the baronet will find it no eaſy matter to de- 
termine; and of courſe if the rule by which he 
f pretends to inforce all the ancient canons upon us 


at preſent be true, he ought ſcrupulouſly and reli - 


gioully to flick to the obſervance. of this primitive 

and apoſtolical canon; eſpecially as the ſcripture 
informs us, that the apoſtles were directed by the 
Holy Ghoſt himſelf to lay ſuch obligation upon the - 
faithful. It hath ſeemed good to the Holy Ghoſt, and 
to us, to lay no farther burden upon_you, than theſe 
neceſſary things *. The baronet will not pretend to 
ſet aſide the force of his own, M$ zn Conflututing « 42 
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pot of the charch of Chriſt we are bound by the reg 


dations of that church, as 1 85 as it 15 in our bee to 


The truth then is, that 8 FE: 8 of the an · 


cient canons ſeems to form a plauſible argument in 


he eyes of unexperienced perſons, it is often only 


made a pretext to fly in the face of eſtabliſhed au- 
| thority, and to withhold obedience from laws, which 


are in actual vigour in the church. The Gallican 


| _ dotors certainly did not pretend to moderate the 


power of the Pope by the ancient and primitive ca- 
nons excluſively, but by all that have been formed 


| by the ſpirit of God, and are conſecrated by the vene- 
ration of the whole catholic world, which modern, as 


well as ancient canons undoubtedly may be. Hence 


notwithſtanding the heat of the conteſt, not a ſingle 


hint is given by them in any of their four propoſi- 


tions, that the moſt recent canons of the council of 
Trent do not form any part of the eccleſialtical law 
i France, as ſome of our modern writers pretend. 

On the oontrary the exceptions, which have been 


made by ſome Gallican theologians againſt particu - 


lar decrees of the council of Trent, as being con- 
\ Yary to their received privileges and cuſtoms, ac- 
Eording. to the known axiom of the law, exceptio 


 frmat tegulam, is a confirmation of its ordinances 


in other matters, of which the ſmalleſt doubt cannot 
be entertained. The learned Colet ſpeaking of the 
law invalidating clandeſtine marriages, faysexprelsly: 


+ Layman's Letter, pag. 2. 
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tir lab of the council of Trent ſo neceſſary for 
© the peace and honour of families Was adopted 


% by the moſt chriſtian kings *.“ And the anſwer 


given by Henry IV. to the memorial of the general 


aſſembly of his clergy an. 1605, who petitioned that 


the deerees of the council might be received and pub. 


liſhed, /o as to obtain the force of a law, ſtates, that 


his predeceſſors at the requeſt of the clergy had inſerted 
into their own ordinances moſt of what is in the arti- 


cles of the council f. It all oppoſition therefore on 
the part of the temporal ſovereign was removed 
from moſt of the articles of tlie council, it muſt be 
truly a groundleſs allertion to ſay, that at leaſt theſe 


articles never were received as canonical inſtitutions 


by the church of France. From the example there- 
fore of the French themſelves 1 conclude, that mo- 
dern as well as ancient canons can ſecurely direct 
the faithful in the paths of eternal life. 
Finally others are of opinion, that by the tenour 
of this propoſition it was meant to deny the Pope all 
power of diſpenſing with the laws of the church, 
and canons of cecumenical councils, even when there 
: exiſts a juſt reaſon for diſpenſing. But as moderat- 
| ing the exerciſe of the papal authority by the canons 
of the church, and denying the Pope all power td 
diſpenſe in thoſe canbns are different things, it is un- 


| re | 
fariam adoptarunt reges chriſtianiſimi, Colet _ 7. de W 
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jon to father this latter ſentiment upon the Gallican 
doctors, where their words do not clearly expreſs 
it, Once more then there is no certainty of ſack 
being the genuine meaning of this propoſition. 
Hitherto no human foreſi ight has been able to ob- 8 
viate every difficulty,” that can occur in the 'obfer- 
vance of humen laws. On which account in all 
vell ordered ſocieties there is always acknowledged 
a power of diſpenſing in their own laws, as the par- 
ticular exigency of times and circumftances. may 
demand. And as ages of the church have and may 
again paſs away before a general council can be 
convened, it, would be idle to reſtrain the uſe of the 
diſpenſing power to the actual fi itting of a general 
council, which may not have exiſtence till the 
Cauſes for diſpenſing exiſt no more. If : a right to 
diſpenſe was not lodged in the Pope, to whom the 
full power of governing the church in all its exi- 
gencies was committed by Jeſus Chriſt, it cannot 
exiſt to any purpoſe i in any other individual, or in 
any body of men, Hence it is a. known fact, that 
every portion of the catholic chureh, when the Cir 
cumſtances of the faithful ſeemed to require it, has 
occaſionally preferred its petitions to Rome for the 
exerciſe of this part of the papal prerogative, and 
often enjoyed under a papal diſpenſation a conſci- 
entious exemption from laws, which general coun- 
eils bad enadled. The Staffordſhire gentlemen them 
ſelves, who poſſibly may on ſome occaſion fland in 
need of a diſpenſation in ſome laws of general coun- 


£lls, did not then intend, as I preſume, to lay this 
| | particular 


= ] 


particular reſtraint upon the power of this Pope, 
when they grounded that part of his prerogative, 
which relates to diſcipline, upon ecclefiaſtical infti- 
tution. Upon the whole no proof can be brought 
that any thing further was meant by theſe firſt words 
of the third Gallican propoſition, than that the Pope 
ought from decency, or if you will from bounden 
duty to conform to the received rules and canons of 
the church, where no juſt reaſon occurs for his diſ- 
penſing with or deviating from them; to which re- 
ſtraint no Pope will object. 
In a ſecond part of this propaſition the Gallicans 
: * a particular ſtreſs upon * the rules, cuſtoms, and 
« inſtitutions- received by the kingdom and church 
« of France,” upon particular compacts and agree- 
ments ſettled between themſelves, and the apoſtoli- 
cal ſee, and upon privileges granted them by certain 
Popes; all which they think it an incumbent duty 
upon the Pope, at leaſt as far as honour and good 
faith are concerned. to reſpect and maintain. 7 
The firſt obſervation, that occurs to me upon this 
clauſe is, that the cautious manner, in which the 
Gallican dottors deliver themſelves upon theſe nice 
| ſubje cis, « it belongs to the greatneſs of the apoſto- 
« lical ſee, that the ſtatutes, and cuſtoms confirmed 
by the agreement of the holy ſee, and other 
« churches ſhould retain their proper ſtability,” is 
a plain proof, as I before noticed, that they do not 
pretend to define the abſolute power of the Pope; 
viz how far be might alter received cuſtoms, and 
| OY their privileges, it found rote for the 
6 good 
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good of the church; but they ephy declare what 
was ſuitable and proper for him to do. And as the 


Popes themſelves with whom they were at variance 
did not pretend to act in any thing contrary to the 
grants, that had been made the French nation by 
their predeceſſors, the line of the papal prerogative 
as to theſe points remains equally undefined, as other 
parts of his ſupreme juriſdiction are by the dane 
| going clauſes of this propoſition. 
My ſecond obſervation is, that as the Gallican 
doctors at the time of the diſpute appealed to the 
cuſtoms, and inſtitutions, the compaQts and agree- 
ments made between themſelves, and the holy ſee 
in order to ſupport their ſovereigns in the right of 
diſpoſing of the temporalities of certain vacant | 
+ eccleſiaſtical benefices ; it is evident, that the clergy 
of France at that day, whatever bas been maintain- 


ed by ſome unadviſed writers hnce, did not acknow- 


ledge in the temporal ſovereign, in virtue, of. bis 
temporal ſupremacy, a right to diſpoſe of the tem- 


poral goods of the church, but that they deemed it 


criminal in a legiſlator to alienate at his ſole plea- 


ſure, without the conſent of the cburch, goods al 


privileges duly granted io the church; as all other 

| catholic authors do. Childiſh muſt have been the 
appeal to granis and privileges of the Pope to 
enable the monarchs of France to appropriate to 

| themſelves certain portions of eccleſiaſtical goods, . 


if by.tbeir own light according to the law of God, 


| they had been entitled to do it independently of 
ſuch ow But * = of both theſe obferva- 
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i tions will appear in a ſtronger light by laying 08 ; 
my readers a brief account of the conteſted Ry 4 

; which gave riſe to this propoſition. „„ 
At the time of the famous convention 4 1682 

a a diſpute had ariſen between the churches of France, 
and the apoſtolical ſee concerning the extenſion of 
certain privileges granted the ſovereigns of France 
by Gregory X. in the council of Lyons anno 1274. 
in virtue whereof the kings of France were allowed, 
- , where the cuſtom had been, to chuſe and inveſt the 
biſhops of their kingdoms, and 'to adminiſter the 


revenues of biſhoprics during the vacancy of a ſee, . 


The queſtion was, whether theſe privileges might 
and ought to be extended to hiſhopricks incorpo- 
3 in the kingdom of France after the date of 
that year, as alſo to minor benefices,. which were 
not named in the grant: the Gallicans pleading | 
| loudly for the extenfion of the privilege on one 
hand, and the Popes as A n it on the 
r 
Lewis XIV. did not any more \ a his 1 
ground his claim on the right of a temporal ſove- 
reign to diſpoſe of church goods at bis pleaſure; 
but the grants and privileges given by tormer popes 
to his predeceſſors being deemed by him remane- 
ratory, that is, being ſuppoſed to be conferred upon 
them for their perſonal merits towards the church, 
and even in return for ceriain exemptions and im- 
munities granted by the ſovereigns io the church, 
pe contended, that ſor theſe reaſons the privileges 
Pont to he extended to all eccleſiaſtical benefices 
| whatever 


+ 
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whatever lying within his kingdom, and that ſuch 
was the intent of the popes, who firſt made the grants. 
On the other hand neither Innocent XI, nor bis 
ſucceſſor Alexander VIII. pretended to alter what 
bad been allowed by their predeceſſors; but they 
only inſiſted that the privileges ought to be ex- 
cluſively confined to thoſe churches, to which, by | 
the unanimous. conſent of all parties, they were 
granted. And an unfortunate diſpute upon theſe 
Points continued, for ten years, till N XII. | 
mounted the papal throne, 1 
Lewis puſhed his pretenſions ſo 5 that during 
all this time he continued to nominate to the va- 
- Cant ſees, and to grant the inveſtiture to the new 
biſhops, without their receiving any canonical inſti- 
tution and confirmation from the Pope; which 
placed the prelates ſo nominated in a ſlate of actual 
ſchiſm for the term of- ten years, that this unfortu- 
nate diſpute continued. And probably the evil 
would have ſpread through all the cburches' of 
1 rance, if the new Pope had not deviſed ſome means 
to reconcile the angered monarch. 80 Nees ta 
himſelf apt hc Hig . 
The terms of reconciliation appear to me to be 
matter of great darkneſs and obſcurity. It is well 
known, that ſince the year 1692 no formal con- 
_ tention has ſubſiſled between the court of Rome, 
and the-Gallican monarchs and clergy either con- 
cerning the extenſion of the royal privileges, the 
; doftrines. of the r Anon propoſitiops, or the 
| 2 Ard 
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trunſactions of the meeting of the 19th of March 
168e, ſo as to occaſion a ſchiſmatical diviſion; not- 
withſtanding that after the . reconciliation of 1692 
the: French monarchs continued to enjoy, nearly as 
| ours did before, the fruits of vatant benefices; and 
the doctrines and tranſactions of the meeting of 
1682 de been openly defended by ſome of the 
greateſl lights of the Galhean church. Alexander 
VIII on the other hand by bis bull inter multiplites 
given Auguſt 4, 1690, annulled and declared to 
have been null and void from the beginning all the 
tranſactions of the convention of 1682, that preju- 
diced the church, and Innocent XII. himſelf before 
he would agree to peace, required, and obtained 
both of the French monarch,” and of the biſhops, 
who had been nominated during the ſchiſm, as for- 
mal an apology for theit miſconduct, and a diſavowal 
bf their principles, as words could expreſs: The 
leiter of Lewis XIV. to Innocent XII. dated Ver- 
failles, 14 Sept. 1692, is S in the following 
terms. | 
„ Moſt holy Father, N 
always conceived great hopes for the beten 5 
« gf the church and the propagation of our holy 
« religion from the advancement of your Holineſs 
to the pontifical dignity. At preſent I experience 
«, with ſingular ſatisfaction the good effect of the 
many great actions, which your Holineſs perform 
. promoting the intereſts both of one and the 
« other. And as 1 wiſh to give your Holineſs con- 
| 2 vincing proofs thereof, I am happy to notify to 
a | your 


* . 


„your Holineſs, that 1 have given the neceſſary. 
« orders that the contents of my ear? of the 234 
« May * 1682 concerning the declaration made by the 
« clergy of my kingdom, to which the circumſtances 
& the times obliged me, ſhould not be productive of 
4. any conſequences. And as I am not only ambitious, 

that your Holineſs ſhould be aſſured of theſe my 
«. ſentiments, but that the whole world ſhould learn 
« by a public teſtimony with what veneration I am 
«. penetrated for your Holineſs' great qualities, ſo I 
« doubt not but that your Holineſs will favour me 
« with reciprocal marks and teſtimonies of your 
« paternal affeftion. In the mean while I pray 
the Almighty to bleſs your 3 ut a e 
« and proſperous life. 

| The diſhops alſo wrote to the. Ts caring; par- 
dot for „ having joined in, the acts of the conven- 
« tion of 1682, diſavowing what had been done to 
the prejudice of their churches, praying his Ho- 
« lineſs to give them a canonical inſlitution in the 
« churches, to which they had been nominated by 
« his' Chriſtian Majeſty, and promiſing obedience 
in future, upon which they received regular 
bulls of inſtitution from the Roman Pontiff, and the 

quarrel, which had given ſuch ſcandal before, 
h * In the French edition, from which I tranſlated this letter, the 
words are, 2 Mars, but as it is known that Lewis X1V's edit was 
dated, 2g Maii, the ſimilarity of the words made me preſume, 
chat the French editor had committed a rag error, which 
| * ventured tocorreRt, | PF. 


1 
from that moment was” at eſe permitted to Gs 


away. 
How to reconcile. all theſe apparent contradies 


tions isa'taſk of no ſmall difficulty; but what ap- 


pears to me moſt probable is, that Innocent XII. 
having obtained of Lewis and of the ſchiſmatical 
biſhops, an acknowledgment of the impropriety of 
their conduct in ſubjecting the livings of the church 
to defalcation without the conſent of the Pope, 
and in attempting to exerciſe epiſcopal juriſdiction 
independently of the apoſtolical, ſee, two points 
which could not be renounced, determined to reſt 
ſatisfied with theſe general declarations in favour of 
his prerogative, - and in the mean time yield up for 
the peace and tranquillity of the church the tem- 
porals, that were demanded of him. This he 
could do, as Gregory X. in the council of Lyons 


had granted the ſame privileges to ſome churches 


then under the dominion of the French monarchs ; 
and as no - altercation has fince happened between 
the popes and fovereigns of France on the latter 
re-aſſuming their real or pretended privileges, it is 
probable that the Pontiff tacitly gave up his right 
on that occaſion, if even a formal, though private 
compact for the purpoſe was not entered upon be- 
tween the contending parties at the time; which 
in ſimilar intricate circumſtances, we know often to 
have been the caſe ; though the terms of ſuch agree - 
ments have not been made known till afterwards. 

If what I conjeQure is the real truth, this private 


ſettlement between Lewis * the Pope could not 
| — | „„ 
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have been announced by Innocent XII. to the con- 


ſiſtory of cardinals, when he informed them of 


having terminated the diſpute with France: and 


the Gallican propoſition itſelf, which ſpeaks not of 


the. ſpeculative dogm, but of particular privileges, 
ſuppoſed, though without ſufficient reaſon, to have 


been formerly granted their kings proving no longer 


injurious to the ceded rights of the apoſtolical ſee, 


of courſe could not any longer be a neceſſary 
ſubje of the papal cenſure and animadverſion. 


On this account ig has probably remained to the 


= preſent day unnoticed by the ſee of Rome. 


Certain it is, that as no expreſſion in this or any 


other of the Gallican propoſitions aſſerts the right 


of a temporal ſovereign to inſtitute biſhops, or to 


diſpoſe of any part of their temporal revenues con · 


trary to the will of the Pope; and as theſe were the 


two points, upon which Lewis, and his prelates 
bad practically erred, after obtaining from them a 
diſavowal of the ſpeculative principles, it would 


bave been perfectly idle, let me rather ſay, raſh and 
imprudent to follow up the diſpute with the Galli. 
cans upon a mere matter of fact. Which reaſon 
appears to me to account for the non- condemnation 


- of the Gallican propoſition after the effects, which 
were intended to be produced by it, were declared 


null and void, as they were by Alexander VIII. 

In any ſuppoſition truly untheological muſt be 
that reaſoning, which either from an avowed a& 
of rebellion, ſuch as was the condutt of the intruded 


doubrful 


_— during the ten _ of ſchiſm, or from the 


. 
doubtful and uncertain pretenſions of an ambitious 
monarch, who arrogated to himſelf privileges 
which the church did not acknowledge, ſhould pre- 
tend to draw inferences. ſubverſive of the rights, 
and powers, which all catholics maintain to be in- 
herent in the rulers of the church. Hence: what- 
ever were the tranſactions between Innocent. % 7 } 
and Lewis XIV. at the cloſe of the Gallican dif- 
pute, the truths, which the church teaches upon any 
of the articles, which I before eſtabliſhed, muſt re- 
main firm and unaltered ; and as 1s ſaid of the ſerip- 
| tures, fo no prophecy or doctrine contained in the 
Gallican propoſitions zs to be made by private inter- 
pretation®. If any perſon pretend to draw falſe con 
ſequences from them, their inferences will be liable 
to the cenſure of the church; and it is the duty of 


the Pope, in the firſt place, to iſſue his decrees upon 


ſuch points, whenever the fancies of catholics run 
counter to the dofrines of Jeſus Chriſt; as the 
_ Gallican doctors themſelves acknowledge. 
Fourth propoſition. * Alſo in deciding queſtions 
4 of faith the chief part appertains to the Pope, 
„ and his decrees belong to all and each individual 
% church : nevertheleſs his judgment is not irre- 
« formable, till the * of the church has ac- 
« ceded to iti... 

The remarks upon this n e will pions 
in ſubſtance ſeveral, which I have already made; 
but as with ſome gentlemen there is no end of the 
inferences, that are drawn from the Gallican propo- 
fitions, ſo where the ſubje& mauer changes, my 
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© - readers, I hope, will excuſe any thing, that may ap · 
pear like a repetition, as my view is to give the com- 


0 


pleateſt eclairciſſement I can of the various doubts, 
that have been Narted Doug: us "__ theſe religious 
ohen 

To me then Ss able 8 of my 


acquaintance it appears little ſhort of a paradox, 


that a Pope by divine inſtitution, and by the expreſs 
commiſſion. of Jeſus Chriſt (for no part of the papal 


authority ariſes ' from any other ſource) ſhould be 


endowed with a ſuperior power paramount to all 


other, to iſſue to the univerſal church decrees con- 
cerning queſtions of faith, and that the church itſelf 
ſhould” be infallible, whilſt the decrees of the 


why 6 which direct its belief, are liable to error. 
A decree of a ſuperior in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the | 
Ka Hs a law; and a decree concerning doctrinal 


points is a law preſcribing ſuch or ſuch particular 


modes of belief. Now how /ſuch decrees iſſuing | 
from a Pope can belong to all and each individual 
church, and of courſe to the biſhops of thoſe 
churches, who are a part and not a ſeparate whole 
from their own churches, and yet not be ſtrictly 
binding upon all and esch individual biſhop ; or if 
they are fo binding, can be reformable after the bi- 
ſhops of the church are bound by them, are points, 
which I confeſs I do not underſtand. Nevertheleſs 
on the combination of theſe different Principles de- 
pends the truth of that opinion concerbing the fal- 
libility of the Pope, which is abetted in the preſent 


Feller 1 on and has found ſuch warm | 


Kite 
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defenders among ſeveral of our gentilemen in this 
kingdom: whilſt the incapacity or unwillingneſs of 
others to conciliate theſe principles together has 
been made an occaſion of the moſt violent outeries 
and invectives, which poured forth, like a torrent 
in the firſt blue book in 1789 againſt ſome perſons, 
and have ſwelled the apparent importance of other 
volumes of the ſame complexion ſince that time, 
which would dwindle away to nothing, if ſuch un- 
availing and unintereſting eee were care · 
fully drained from tbe. 4 
One important cefleRionhaweyen I e cannot 
eſcape: the - impartial. obſerver. If the laws of the 
catholie church allow individuals that freedom and 
liberty of opinion that they may (at leaſt at the riſk 
of their own reputation) adopt almoſt what ſenti- 
ments they pleaſe, which do not flatly contradict 
defined articles. of the catholic faith, nor intrench 
upon the /ſanQtity.of our morals, the - reſtraint! and 
deſpotiſm, which are ſuppoſed to be exerciſed” by 
the rulers of our church over the minds of men, 
are purely ideal and imaginary ;{nor can the form 
a of our eccleſiaſtical government be 
fraught with thoſe .dangers and evils to temporal 
governments, which many weak per ſons i ihm are 
connected Win 5.57 401 $7 
In the preſent inſlance we are bonn as ca- 
ee believe our church to be infallible, becauſe 
Chriſt expreſsly promiſed, that he. gates of hell 
ſhould not prevail AGAINST 1T*; that is, againſt the 
church; and we are e likewiſe bound to ry that 


1 1 ah 18. 


this 


„„ 
this church is built upon a rock, which is Peter®, and 
that Peter himſelf and his ſucceſſors are inſtituted 
by Chriſt ſpiritual heads of the church with u 
power and authority to direct all the faithful to eter- 
nal lifef. But becauſe it has not been expreſsly 
declared, that the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
HIM, that is, Peter, though he is the rock, upon which 
the churck is huilt, the papal infallibility is not made 
an expreſs article of catholic belief, but every one ig 
at liberty to embrace that opinion or not. If any 
man can perſuade himſelf, that a houſe will ſtand, 

when its foundation is mouldered and run to decay, 
he may without breach of catholic communion deny 
the infallibility of the Pope; but it is baſe and illi- 
beral to load other gentlemen with abuſe and oppro- 
brious language, and treat them as bad and dange- | 
rous ſubjefts, becauſe they mag to 25 of the 


_— perſuaſion 5 
The chief remark therefore that I ſhall make on 


this propoſition is, that whether truth ſtands on the 
affirmative or negative ſide of the main queſtion, no 


man either as a chriſtian or gentleman can be al? 


lowed to upbraid his brother for not thinking upon 
the infallibility of the Pope, as he himſelf does. 
For whilſt the gift of infallibility whether reſiding 
in a Pope, or in the body of the biſhops, is only 
extended to thoſe things, which were primitively 

revealed by Chriſt to his apoſtles, or are effentially 
|  connedted with the primitive revelations, as I before 


» Matt, xvi. if, + See ſupra, page · 
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proved“, 8 that the grace of God 


directing the church or Pope to the revealed truths 
of eternal life, never can interfere directly or indi- 
rectly with any temporal rights that man can enjoy. 
Weak and deluded men therefore may form their 
prejudices, and enter their caveats: againſt this and 


other catholic opinions; but the objects of temporal 


governments being as diſtint from the ſpiritual 
concerns of the church as darkneſs is from light, 
only thoſe who wiſh to ſpread a general chaos over 

the minds of men, and to work their own dark de» 
figns under cover of. it, can attempt to confound 
them together; or make the admiſhon of any ſpi- 
ritual grace whatever a matter of juſt accuſation 


| before the temporal rulers of this earth. With 


this reflection I ſhall cloſe my obſervations on the 
laſt of the Gallican propoſitions. : 

Such are the four famous Gallican propolitions, 
which are looked upon by ſome, as a bulwark of ca- 
tholic liberty, whilſt others regard them as excentri« 
cities in theology, to which it is difficult for a rea- 


ſonable man to give his aſſent. I remember meet. 


ing in a publication of one of our reforming vir- 
tuoſi particular expreſſions of j joy and exultation, 
that France on the globe of the earth occupied an 


| intermediate ſpace between Rome and Great Bri- 


tain; as if only the ſuperior lights and penetration 
of the Gallican clergy could ſtave off the thraldom 


of papal impolitions from the catholics of this 


7 4 an 
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_ Kingdom: The remark was truly humiliating to 
Engliſh catholics. I could- not help however re- 
flecting, that as lines drawn ſrom the ſame centre 
neceſſarily diverge more and more from one ano- 
ther, the further they extend; ſo ſometimes a ſingle 
radius may run beyond the limits of that periphry, 
which contains all ſenſible and moderate men with- 
in itſelf: This appeared to me to be the caſe of the 
writer, whoſe views were extended rather to erro- 
neous conſequences drawn from the Gallican pro- 
Poſitions, than to the doctrines b wege in een 
which but too often has been the caſe. tn 
For my on part, though I greatly diſſent from 
many of their principles, I ſee no formal error 
- againſt faith*contained in them, which obliges ca- 
tholies to ſeparate from the abettors of them. If A- 
lexander VIII. found it neceſſary to make void and 
annul the effects of them, as he did by his Bull inter 
multiplites, it was chiefly on account of Me bad uſe, 
that was made of them to foment ſchiſm, and oppoſe 
the {juſt authority of the Pope to defend the goods 
of the church. On the contrary, the plea of the 
third propoſition, that the ſovereigns 'of France 
were entitled by grants of the Pope to diſpoſe of 
the revenues of all their vacant benefices, is a formal 
acknowledgment of that very right and power, 
Which ſome perſons pretend to deny upon the 
grounds of that propoſition. So little is reaſon and 
cloſe argument attended to in ſuch'conteſts. If 
Lewis and his biſhops had denied the Pope the 


r to forbid ſovereigns OTE) the goods of ; 


| „„ 

the church by their ſole pleaſure, they would have 
been in the ſame predicament, in which Henry | 
VIII. was at the time of his ſeparation from Rome; - 
and by abetting an erroneous principle condemned 
by the church, they would have prevented the ſchiſm 
between Rome and themſelves ever being made 

„ 5 e 
In fact the rejecting of that propoſition of Wic- 


leff condemned by the council of Conſtance, Tem- 


 poral lords can at their pleaſure take away temporal 
goods from the church, when the poſſeſſors are habi- 
tually delinquent, that is, when they fail, not in a 
 fengle ad, but from habit, has always been regarded as 
a neceſſary article of communion between members 
of the catholic church; ſo that no theologian among 
us has hitherto dared to abet the contradiftory of it. 
It is therefore a new and extraordinary device, 
which I have ſeen in a late author, to maintain, that 
| the church paſſed the limits of her ſpiritual juriſdic- 
tion in cenſuring that propoſition ; and the aſſertion 
of the writer is equally bold and unfounded. 
| © . Before the falſehood of that propoſition of Wie- 
leff can be diſproved (and the falſehood of a moral 
_ propoſition is always a ſufficient cauſe for the church 
to condemn it) it 1s neceſſary to ſhow, that ſove- 
reigns in virtue ot their dominium allum can dif. 
poſe of the temporal goods of their ſubjetts as they 
_ pleaſe, that they are under no obligation to keep 
faith with the community at large, or with individuals, 
who under the fanction of juſt laws devote certain 
E of their ſubſtance to the ſervice of God and 
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religion; that there is no treſpaſs committed againſt 
juſtice when ſovereigus diſpo ſe of monies given for 
the ſupport of the true miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt 
and the church, either for their own private emo- | 
lument or for maintaining other miniſters, who con- 
tradict and impugn the doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt ; 
as muſt evidently be the caſe, if the will and pleaſure 
of the ſovereign makes the, only law of juſtice, 
which men are bound to follow. Now ſuch extra- 
vagancies being diametrically contrary to the purity 
and holineſs of that chriſtian morality, which was 
always ſupported in the catholic church, it follows 
by undeniable conſequence, that thoſe writers muſt 
be ſovereignly ignorant of the nature of catholic 
dofrines, who openly abet principles, from whence 
ſuch extravagancies are inconteſtably inferred. 

In like manner if from the ſecond and fourth pro- 
| poſitions the Gallicans had drawn the conſequences, 
firſt, that any part of the papal prerogative is depen- 
dent upon eccl: efraftical inſtitution ; becauſ a Pope 
is ſubject to a general council actually ſitting; and 
| ſecondly, that the church i is fallible, becauſe a Pope 

is fallible; they would have been firifly heretics, 
andl their errors muſt have beenrenounced, before they 

could have been reconciled to the church of Rome. 
But as theſe conſequences were always denied by 
 thew, though ſeemingly little conſiſlently with the 
5 rules of logic, no catholic pretends io reſuſe com- 
| municating with them; notwithſtanding, that they 
regard it is an inſult to reaſon and freedom of 


thought to compel all theologians to become Galli- 
| cans, 


i 
5 


[ wo | 


cans, becauſe a Boſſuet and perl leamed men 
were ſuch. | 

In a word I know no -adrantage accruing ciilice 
to the Gallican or any other church from the doc- 
trines of the propoſitions. The churches of France 
have not been more free and independent, by trans- 


ferring, during the vacancy of a ſee, the adminiſtra- 
tion of goods lawfully appropriated to them, from 
the Pope into the hands of an imperious ſovereign : 
their biſhops have not been more enlightened and 
_ edifying by challenging a ſuperiority over the Pope 
during the actual fitting of a council ; peace and 
order have not been promoted in the different dio» - 


5 ceſes of that kingdom by eſpouſing different cuſtoms 


and praftices in each, nor harmony encreaſed be- 
tween themſelves and catholics of other countries 
by aſſerting principles, which few beſides themſelves. 
allow. The improvement of churchmen and of the 
faithful in general in virtue and learning are the 
objets, which theologians ſhould propoſe to them- 
ſelves in advancing any extraordinary propoſitions ; i 
and hitherto I have not met one commentator upon 
the Gallican propoſitions, who has pointed out to me 
the clear attainment of theſe important objects by the 
doctrines they contain. However as my firſt principle 
is peace and charity, where they can be maintained 

without encroaching on the purity of lh Chriſt's 
religion, I never ſhall object to any man's declaring 
himſelf a Gallican; if no inferences are drawn by 
him from their, propoſitions, which contradi& the 
received tenets and doctrines of che catholic church. 


15 To | 
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7 ſuch ben I muſt always be allowed to ob- 


ett, from whatever quarter they ariſe. 
What I have hitherto ſaid I hope will contribute 


to prove and illuſtrate the eſſential nature and end 


of human laws, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. The 
eſſential end of church laws is the direction of ſouls 
to eternal life; of civil, the peace and welfare of the 
ſtate, in conformity and ſubmiſſion to the ſuperior 
and unerring rules of nature and revelation. There 
remains to be examined whether and under what 
kinds of doubt concerning the attainment of theſe 
eſſential ends of all human laws, it is the duty of 


ſubjetts to ſubmit to the commands of their ſuperiors, 


who are poſſeſſed of authority over them, This 
will bring on the explication of 2225 new points 


not hitherto diſcuſſed. 


In the common language of the fathers and doce 
tors of our church, ſubjetts of every lawful govern- 


ment, whether i in church or ſtate, are bound 1 in all 
doubtful caſes to ſubmit to the commands of their 
ſuperiors; - otherwiſe no order and regularity could 
be maintained. Now doubrs may be harboured ei- 
ther concerning the lawfulneſs, or the uſefulneſs and 
_ expediency of ſuperiors orders; and the principle 
of the fathers applies equally to both doubts. 


Whatever oppoſition. has been raiſed to this doctri- 


nal principle, it is not a doubtful and uncertain 


maxim of catholic theology ; our divines univerſally 


agree in it: on which account, in a letter publiſhed 


by me and other gentlemen of the Weſtern diſtri 
4 little above thee years ago, in anſwer to an addreſs 
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of 6 of the Staffordſhire clergymen / hefteed 
not to pronounce, that ſuch was catholic doctrine, and 
that the. contrary was little conformable to catholic 
 frinciples*, The R. Joſeph Berrington, who is be- 
lieved to have had the chief hand in the Stafford- 
| ſhire addreſs, which was then anſwered, having at- 


tempted in a publication ſince that time to turn ibis 


principle to ridicule, I again ſtand forth a voucher 


for the truth of it, and fear not being convicted ei- 


ther of error or extravagancy in maintaining an aſ- 
ſertion, which no theologian, who has the repute of 
catholic orthodoxy to ain, wk pretend to call 
in queRion. 85 

It muſt not however in e chat, Fu this 
Pk catholics mean to deſtroy every atom of li- 
berty and reaſon in their church. As the gift of 


infallibility, the nature of which I explained before tf, 


was not beſtowed by Jeſus Chriſt to enforce a belief 
of every contradiction. and abſurdity, that can be 
propoſed. to us, but to prevent error and the 
corruption of the chriſtian doQrines; ſo the pre- 


- ſent principle is agreed upon and eſtabliſhed by di- 


vines in order to preclude anarchy and confuſion 
from lawful governments, not to make chriſtians 
ſlaves to all the fancies and whims, which capricious 
and deſpotical governors may think proper to 
abet. „ Fo . 


.- See a Letter to the R. Tho. > Fun Gp 15» 
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There are ; ideals few Miles: which either 


have not, or may not meet” with the: patronage and 


ſupport of ſome men, and under ſuch patronage be 
demanded and exacted of ſubjects by thoughtleſs 
and unfeeling ſuperiors! To ſuch extravagancies 


we do not make implicit obedience a binding and 


conſcientious duty: otherwiſe our ableſt theologians 
and canoniſts would have erred in determining with 
great clearneſs and preciſion, that many things, 
which were exafted by men in power in different 
ages and countries of the world were, exacted with - 
out due authority from God, and in prejudice to the 


rights, which ſubjects had not to have ſuch burdens 


impoſed upon them. In ſuch an illimited ſenſe 


| therefore we do not make paſſive ag and non- 


reſiſtance laws of our church*.' 

Nevertheleſs under all doubts, which can PREY 
affect the mind of a prudent man, we maintain that it 
is an indiſpenſable duty and obligation of fubje&s | 
to ſubmit to the commands of their ſuperiors, what 
ever their own private judgment may dictate to them 
concerning the lawfulneſs or propriety of fuch com- 
mands. The peace and welfare of every well or- 
dered government require this ſubmiſſion. The | 
wiſe regulations, that have been made by legiſlators 
both in church and ſtate, the elucidations of cano- 
niſts and politicians, treatiſes upon the at of goyern- 
ing, which have been publiſhed by learned men in 


every department, have unqueſtionably contributed 


see La Croix, Lib. 1. de conſe, num. 361, &c. | 
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in a . degree to clear up many 3 Which 
heretofore were harboured in prejudice to the rights 
and liberties of ſubjeQs; but notwithſtanding theſe 

advantages, i it is an undeniable truth, that there fill 


remain and ever muſt remain many things, upon 
which the human mind cannot poſitively decide 
vithout danger of being deceived; and no certain 
| data have yet been diſcovered, which can lead either 
governors / or governed to a perfect and ſecure 
knowledge of all chings, free from prudent doubt. 
Now in all ſuch caſes our theologians. require the 
ſubmiſſion of the ſubje& to the head; ſo that it is an 
uncontroverted maxim of our law, that in doubt a 
preſumption is always to be formed in favour of the 
ſuperior againſt a ſubjecl“. 43 

| | + This 


La Croix examines the queſtion whether © infidels and he- 
es retics following the doctrines of their leaders and teachers, efpe- 
&« cially whilſt they ſee ſo many adopt at preſent their own religious 
e ſentiments, can form a prudent and probable doubt of the truth _ 
« of the chriſtian religion in favour of their own errors,” and he re- 
ſolves the queſtion in the negative. There may“ ſays he, © for a 
4% cHORT TIME be material infidels and heretics ;** that is, ſome few 
men may be invincibly ignorant | of the truth of Chriſt's religion 
gor à little while; ; but beyond that t ſhort time he admits not the poſſi- 
bility of the caſe. The idea therefore of whole nations, or of che 
majority of a nation being led aſtray from Chriſt's religion without 
committing a moral fault before God, is a foleciſm in catholic theo- 
logy; it is a ſuppoſition that was never made by any orthodot di. 
vine; and if propoſed to any catholic univerſity in chriſtendom would 
- unqueſtionably meet with that cenſure, which ſo raſh and grotind- 
leſs a ETON HOW who OY Oo oa en 
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This uncertainty, which nb many, ” Not. 1 | 
moſt all objects of human laws, proceeds from diffe- 
rent cauſes. Sometimes the ſource of information, 


\ upon which the condutt and laws of ſuperiors are ar- 


raigned, is ſo doubtful, ſo ambiguous, that it is hu- 


manly impoſſible to form a clear and deciſive opĩ · 


nion againſt a ſuperior's command from all the evi - 
dence, which is brought before the public. What- 
ever pretenſions to private knowledge and informa- 
tion of particular fats, ſome perfons may ſeem to 
have, an impartial obſerver, who is no ways inte- 
reſted in the concern, will always find room to 
form prudent doubts of the lawfulneſs and pro- 


priety of an order, whilſt only one part of the rea- 


ſons, upon which a ſuperior grounds it, are made 
known to him, and more remain envelopped in a 


cloud of darkneſs, which it is ace for him to 


1 W 
Of this kind are i affairs of tate; which both 


"ya their natural intricacy, and the neceſſary ſe- 
crecy, w which prudence requires ſhould be obſerved 
in cabinets, are ſo far removed from the ken and pe- 
netration of common, obſervers, that a prudent and 
diſcreet man will not dare to paſs a deciſive opinion 


upon what he does not perfectly underſtand. On 


ſuppoſition ſyſtems of religious eſtabtiſhments, which of their own _ 
nature tend directly to the encouragement of error, and diſcourage= 


ment of truth, muſt of courſe be little converſant with the truths and 


niceties of catholic theology. Their arguments, I grant them, are 

in ignorance, as they themſelves pretend, but no theolo- 
- gan will call has i Os invincible, La Czoix, ſupra, BD 
this 
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his ground the great St. Auguſtine expielily taught, 
that ſoldiers, whoſe buſineſs is to fight and not to rule : 


the ſtate, are to march to battle at the command even 
of a factilegious fovereign, / it be not certain that the 
war i unſuſt; which wiſe deciſion of the learned 
doftor is incorporated, as an axiom, into our own 
canon law, for the conſcientious direction of thoſe, 


who at any time lens. be engaged in the. _—_— 


profeffion. - 
Other objeAs of human laws are rendered doubt- 
ful and uncertain not from a mere negation of 


| Knowledge, but from the poſitive diſcuſſions and ex- 


aminations, which have been made at various times 
by learned men, of the nature and propriety of them. 


Many things are commanded in the catholic church, 

which we are not bound to believe to be of their 
own nature, and in / abſolutely beſt, and of neceſſi ity 
preferable to their contraries; though when com- 
manded by the church we know them neither to be 
erroneous nor ſuperſtitious, otherwiſe the church it- 


ſelf would be guilty of error in commanding them. 


The communion of the laity under one kind, the 


performing of our public ſervice in the dead Latin 
or Greek language} many genullections, incenſing 
and other ceremonies uſed at maſs and in the ſolemn 

adminiftration of the ſacraments, afford a conſtant. 


ſubje& of cenſure and ridicule not only to our avow- 


ed opponents, but io many of our reforming virtus - 


oſi, whoſe flight and contempt of the practices of 


their religion are often ſet forth with greater acri- 


285 and bitterneſs, than is ſeen even in 1 who 
| MES publicly 
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_ publich diſſent from our communion.. : Teis difficult. 
indeed to ſay whether. the arrogance and ſelf.ſuffi- 
' ciency. of theſe gentlemen, when they draw the 
whole order of our liturgy under their reforming eye 
are more worthy of our indignation, or contempt. 

Certain it is that their conduft not only contradicts 
the rational law of obedience, which is due to every 

ſuperior, when after mature deliberation he enjoins 5 


things ſuited to the end of his government and not 
clearly ſorbidden by the law of God; but their ex- 
preſſions often diſcloſe a ſcandalous horror and con- 


tempt of the things themſelves, as if the church Was. 
guilty of folly and ſuperſtition in commanding cer- 


tain practices, from which a ſenſible man is bound in 


reaſon and duty to recoil. But there is a nicety to 


be obſerved in theſe matters, to which. few ſeem ſuf. 
: 8 to attend. | 


Though a tranſgreſſion, of the Fake themſelves, 


as our divines teach, in many caſes would not be 
grievous, yet by condemning and rep bating the 


practices of the church, as evil and erroneous, there 


is always implied a virtual denial of the holineſs nd 


infallibility of the church, . which no catholic is al- 


lowed to call in queſtion. Hence not only the 
merit of obedience, but the gift itſelf of divine faith, 
it is to be feared, is often ſacrificed to the fantaſtical 


ideas and unwarrantable expreſſions, which ſome 


perſons utter on theſe heads. A cabon of the 
ſeventh ſeſſion of the council of Trent, carrying with 
it an expreſs anathema againſt thoſe, who incur the 
; guilt proſcribed by the council, will res to 4 this 


matter in a clearer + | a 


{ 
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5 If a any one,” rays the council, * ſhall ſay, that tbe 
received and approved rites of che catholie church _ 
« accuſtomed to be uſed in the ſolemn adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacraments may either be {lighted, or 
« omitted without a fin at the option of miniſters, 
or changed into other new ones by any paſtor of 
* the church, let him be anathema.” The like is 
enatted in regard to the ceremonies of maſs in 
the ſeventh and ninth canons of the twenty-ſecond 
ſeſlion, and in regard to the holy unction and other 
ceremonies made uſe of in conferring the ſacrament 
of orders in the fiſth canon of the twenty-third _ 
ſeſſion, By which declarations the council does note 
| Pretend 0 inforce the ceremonies of the church as 
being abſolutely beſt, or of divine inſtitution, which 
cannot be altered; but its heavieſt curſes are pro- 
nounced againft thoſe, who dare flight and condemn' 
the practices themſelves, or ſhall accuſe the church 
of a ireſpals of duty in having enjoined any of thoſe 5 
a e which are in attual uſe among us, If 8 
* any one (hall ſay, that the maſs ought: to be cele- 
* brated oNLY in the vulgar WEAR: . let him be 


1 


% ; } 
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% anathema.” 
' Nevertheleſs we have deeds a. great deal about 
many important changes 10 this kind; which wiſe 
and enlightened prelates were ſuppoſed to have in 
contemplation, when they ſhould be placed in ſe- 
cure poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal dignity. The Rev. 
Joſeph Berington among other wonders, which he 
has publiſhed to the world, informs us in his Reflec- 
tions to the R. John Hawkins, that the learned a 
JOS; | virtuous 


by 

virtuous Mr. John Carrol, who at that moment was 
upon his preferment to the new erected ſee of Bal, 
timore in North America (I ſhall give the account 
in Mr. Berington's own words, leſt I ſhould ſeem ta 
lay more to his charge in this extraordinary natra- 
tion than he really uttered) intended to enter upon 
a grand work of religious reform in his new. eſta. 
bliſhed church, which is known to be little conſiſtent 
wich the character of that pious prelate. | 
From having reſided many years in Euiope,“ 
ſays Mr. Berington, © and becauſe he had read the 

« annals of church hiſtory 1T was WELL KNOWN 
„ro HIM HOW MANY ABUSES HAD CREPT 
„ 1NTO THE VULGAR PRACTICE, AND. HOW 
« MUCH THE DISCIPLINE OF HIS CHURCH HAD 
* DEPARTED FROM PRIMITIVE SIMPLICITY, 
„ A fair occaſion was now offered to remove this 
„ EXTRANEOUS matter from his new eſtabliſh, 
ment, and this occaſion, the enlighted mind of 
Mr. Carrol was ready to ſeize with ardour. He 
„ would hold communion with the. churches of 
+. Europe in the profeſſion of the fame faith, LET 
« HE WOULD TAKE TO HIMSELF AND Hig 
„ MINISTERS THAT INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
„ ROMAN SEE, WHICH is THEIR CHRISTIAN 
„ RIGHT. The biſhop of Rome ſhould be his pri- 
„ mate in the ſenſe he had anciently been received 
* by the orthodox churches of Aſia and Africa, 
+ Warned by experience, he would keep clear from 
all thoſe diſputes, which for ages bad brought 
* get into the Told of Chriſt. In ee 
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„ alſo to the good ſenſe of a THE PUBLIC 
® SERVICE OF THE CHURCH BE WOULD GIVE 
„ IN TRE LANGUAGE. QF HIS PEOPLE, con- 

« ſcious, that they ought to underſtand. what is 

meant for their inſtruction. He would retrench, 
 « I PRESUME, that cumbrous weight of ceremo- 

* nies and unmeaning pageantry, which the warmer 
* imaginations of ſome nations, and the material 
« conceptions of others had introduced into Eu- 
* ropean. practice. In a_word, all that he would 
* reform, which rational piety. and a proper ſenſe 

„ of the dignity of religion. ſhould point out to 
„ him, as deſerving of it.“ FIR 
UN But notwithſlanding theſe great . we 
ind, that the learned and pious doctor John Carrol 
bas now preſided near five years over all the calho- 
les of the North American Sates, and hitherto has 
never attempted one of the reforms mentioned in 
this detail. And 1 will venture to ſay that his pro- 
found knowledge in every branch of theological 
learning and ſolid piety, more, than having read the 
annals of church hiſtory are the cauſes why he has 
not made theſe-attempts. The enlightened mind of 
the judicious prelate may bave pointed out to him, 
as it might to many other men of leſs learning and 
penetration in a ſimilar ſituation, ſome peculiar local 
inconveniences, ariſing from the ignorance and diſ- 
8 uſe of the Ns languages among the py who 
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formed his new congregations; few or hardly any 


of hom could have had the advantage of a claſſical 
education, which is more eaſi iy obtained in Eu- 
ropean countries, where the improvements of art 
and knowledge had been of longer ſtanding: and 


the goodneſs of his heart undoubtedly moved bim 


to ſeek or at leaſt wiſh for a remedy for every in- 
convenience, that was felt by a 4% Wes revered” 
1 and whom he loved. | i 
When the Right Rev. Prelate came over in 
virtue of his bulls of inſtitution ſent from Rome, to 
receive epiſcopal ordination in this country, even 
from the hands of a dependent apoſtolical vicar (ſo 
little did he think of eſtabliſhing his own and the 
independence of his miniſters, or regard the Pope 
as a mere nominal primate without power and au- 
thority) be is known. to have expreſſed his anxiety 
upon this ſubjeft among his friends, and declared 
that if an alteration of church diſcipline! and a 
change of the hturgy from the Latin to modern 
languages were any where juſtifiable, it would 
be among the pious and well-meaning people, o- 
ver whom he preſided. But becauſe he had both 


read the annals of church hiſtory, and underſtood 


the preſent laws and diſcipline of the church, 
he acknowledged that the attempt would exceed the 
ordinary powers and authority of a bilhop, which 
like all other prelates of the catholic church he held 
Dez et apaſtolicæ ſedis gratid, not by the indepen- | 
dent title, which Mr, Berington wouLD eſtabliſ. 
He oe, not think himſelf entitled on account of 

: particular 


161 . 
particular 10500 inconveniences. to he a er 
law, which all his catholic brethren throughout the 
world ſanftion with their approbation and prac- 
tice. St. Auguſtine in Africa before. him thought 
it a duty in doubtful caſes to conſult the apoſtolical 
ſee, and abide by the.. determinations, , which were 
| ſent him in the epiſtles of pope Innocent: Ie an- 

ſwered us, ſays the ſaint, to all the points as was juſt, 
and as it beloved the bijhop of. the apoſtolical fee to. 
_—_ and the RO of inen knows no other 
| rule. r e „ 1 
I am 0 bange to ſlate theſe ett both for the | 
| Fs Ae of the character of that truly great man 
from the unmerited aſperſions here thrown upon it, 
and to eſtabliſh by his example a point of dodtrine, 
from which no catholic theologian can diſſent. 
Where a practice of religion is not compriſed in or 
eſſentially connected with the defined articles of 
catholic faith, as I before explained, it is in the 


breaſt of individuals to form ſuch judgment. of the 
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nature of it, as appears to himſelf moſt reaſonable, 
and conformable to the chriſtian revelation; and 
biſhops in particular, who are prinees and judges of 
the church, though of an inferior rank and in ſub- 
| jeftion to the ſupreme head, may where the circum- 
ſtances of their dioceſes require it, make ſuch re- 
. preſentations to the ſovereign pontiff, or propoſe their 
opinions in general councils upon the alteration of 
church diſcipline, as they think beſt for the 
edification and improvement of their flocks.” But 
n biſhops, nor much 285 3 can 
wühdraw 
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| Glick Wands For ebie gibianet good of the faithful 
when the thing commarided is not evidently evil, 
FFP 5 

„ | ” 
wn onother werke or wesrhsey ring 
to the ſaws and commands of ſuperiors, which is 

not compriſed in either of the two kinds above 
explained. It is when ſuperiors exercife their au- 
chority rather from a general preſumption of facts, 

than upon a certainty of ſuch facts exiſting, and ou 

that general preſumption ground their laws, which. 

are binding upon all their ſubjects. Divines explain 

| the cafe in the following example. If « magiſtrate © 
to prevent riots and diſorders ſhould forbid-citizens 
walking in an evening with offenſive arms,” which 
experience ſhows to be hurtful to the peace of 41 

city; and perhaps de ſtructive of the lives of citizen, 

# peaceful and inoffenſive ſubje&, who harbours no 
= evil intentions, and would dread plunging a dagger 
EP > in his brother's: breaſt, is equally bound by the law; 
1 28 the moſt bloody and riotous man, and is juſtly. 
| ER TEA a rad magiſtrate, if be . n | 
| * Ja, e | A 

e ben fi church * ae eee . 

upon theſe general preſumptions, or dangers of evil. 
I be famous Encyclical Letter of the four Right Re- 

1 verend Apoſtolical Vicars in this kingdom: of ide 


N . 21ſt of October 1789, and a ſecond of the Right f 
. k Rer. Charles of Rama, William of Acanthos, and 
. — of —_— xgth, 1791, againſt 
: | "oO | 
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whigh- ſo „bebt and er a posten | 

was made by ten of our gentlemen reſt on this 
foundation. Independently of inconteſtable rea- 
ſons, which prove the juſtice and propriety of. them, 
they have at leaſt a general preſumption in their 
favour, which makes them according to all principles 
of catholic theology juſt and binding laws, to which 
no ſubject of the ſaid apdſtolical vicars can, without 


grievous fin refuſe his ſubmiſſion. - 


The general danger, which our nn Pg | 
riors ſaw of ſome catholics either miſtating through 
paſſion, or miſreprefenting through ignorance the Ve 
truths of their religion, to the great and irreparable 
ſcandal-of the whole kingdom, was more than a ſuffi- | 
cient reaſon to ground the general prohibition, which 8 
they iſſued, that * none of the faithful, clergy or 
* laity, under their care, ought to take any new 
« oath, or ſign any new declaration, in doQtrinal 
« matters, or ſubſcribe any new inſtrument, wherein 
the intereſls of religion are concerned, without 
the previous approbation of their reſpective bi- 
_ «. ſhops.” And the ſame general preſumption fully 
authoriſed them ta. © require the ſubmiſſion” of all 
their catholic ſubjeds to theſe their determina- 
tions *.” If ſuch commands are not juſt and con- 
formable to the canons of the church, I maintain 
that no laws can be enafted among us, that have a 
power. of binding, and the whole ſpiritual authority 
of popes and biſhops is a mere empty phantom, 
which every one may off at, as be * 8 : 


8 Ser Eneyclial-Leters, Pk 8 e 
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| three apoſtolical vicars, and his example (he being the firſt charac« 


. e 
The ſolemn proteſt therefore, which was entered 
upon oath in the 2d Blue Book by the Right Rev. 


Charles Berington *, Rev. Joſeph Wilks and eight, 


otherwiſe reſpeRable lay-gentlemen of our commu- 
nity againſt the two forementioned-mandates of our 
biſhops, to ſay nothing more of it, is at leaſt an unjuſt 


and unwarrantable act: and as long as the names of 
| theproteſting gentlemen ſtand in public print againſt | 


1 has been ſaid; that the Right Rev. Charles Berington being 


Fs promoted to the epiſcopal dignity at the time he ſigned the proteſt, 
and having prevailed, as is alſo pretended upon his own biſhop, the 
late Honourable Thomas of Acon, not to publiſh the Encyclical Let- 


ter of 21 October, 1789, in his; diſtrict, cannot be arraigned for | 
difobedience. or ſcandal on account of the oppolition he ſhewed to 
the mandates of the other three apoſtolieal vicars, To which objettion 
I anſwer, firſt, that it appears quite arbitrary to aſſert, that a public 
mandate of a biſhop in this kingdom, ſigned with his own hand- 
writing,” as the letter of the 21ſt of October 1789 was by the 

R. Rev. Biſhop of Acon, and diſtributed in print with ſuch bi- 

ſhop's knowledge and conſent (which muſt always be reſumed to | 


continue, till it is publicly recalled by himſelf) has not had the ne- 


ceſſary formality of a promulgation, which the circumſtances of 
this kingdom allow. Secondly, that every chriſtian reſiding pro 


tempore in the dioceſe of any biſhop, of whatever dignity he may be, 
is bound by the mandates, which the dioceſan publiſhes for the 
neceſſary regulation of his dioceſe, ſo far at leaſt as not to be al- 


lowed publicly to oppoſe thoſe mandates, and create ſcandal among 


the faithful. The Right Rev. Charles Berington by figning the 


proteſt firſt commenced the oppoſition made to the mandates of the 


* 


ter, at leaſt in the religious line, among the proteſters) keeps u up the 
| conteſt to the preſent day. He ought to remember the particular 
' .,_ reſtraints which the Council of Trent, in matters of much leſs conſe- 


quence, puts upon all titular bt ſhops i in the dioceſes of other a 5 
See Sell. 145 Chap. 2 de Refor, | 
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VF 
wy ſuch farmer bid of their derlei ſupe- 
riofs, it muſt remain at leaſt problematical, whether 


they mean any longer to ſubmit to the authority of 
apoſtolical vicars, by whom our church till the pre- 
| Tent diſſentions had been peaceably governed for * 
Wards of an hundred years. 


As this proteſt is of a peculiar nature and er 


ey, and ſtands to the preſent moment a monument 


of public diſſention between different parties of ca- 


tholics in this kingdom, it becomes neceſſary to 
make ſome further remarks upon it. It is couched 
In the moſt extraordinary language, and addreſſed by 


name to three of our apoſtolical vicars, Charles bi- 


ſhop of Rama, William biſhop of Acanthos, and | 
John biſhop of Centuria, who were the ſteadieſt in 
reprobating the conduct of the catholic committee in 


attempting to preſent oaths to parliament, intended 
for catholics, without their approbation ; and after a 


_ © ſhort preamble. ſpeaks as follows. 


„% We the catholic committee, whoſe names are 
* here underwritten, for ourſelves, and for thoſe, in 


% whoſe truſts we have acted, do hereby, BEFORE 
„ GOD, SOLEMNLY PROTEST,” AND CALL UPON | 
% GOD TO WITNESS OUR PROTEST againſt your 


« Lordſhips Encyclical Letters of the 2 ift of Octo- 


4 ber 1789, and the igth of January laſt, and every 
'« clauſe, article, determination, matter, and thing | 


« therein reſpectively contained; as imprudent, ar- 


* bitrary, and unjoſt, as a total miſrepreſentation of 
the nature of the bills, to which they reſpectively 


« reler and the oaths therein reſpeclively contained ; 
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R 
and our conduct relating thereto reſpettively 8 


giance we owe to the ſtate and the ſettlement of 
the crown: and as tending to continue, encreaſe 


and confirm the prejudices againſt the faith and 


moral. character of the catholics, and the ſcandal 
and oppreſſion, under which they labour in this | 
kingdom.— In the ſame manner we do hereby ſo- 


lemnly proteſt and CALL UPON GOD TO W1T- 


NESS THIS OUR SOLEMN PROTEST againſt ; all | 
proceedings had, or hereafter to be had, in conſe- 


quence of or grounded upon your Lordſhips' faid 


Encyclical Letters, oreither of them, or any repre- 


as encroaching on our natural, civil and religious 
rights, ,inculcating principles hoſtile to ſociety 
and government, and the conſtitution and laws of 
the Britiſh empire: as derogatory ſrom the alle- 


ſentation of the bills or oaths therein reſpectively i 
referred to, given or to be given by Your Lord- 
ſhips, or any of you. . 5 


And from your Lordſhips' ſaid Rochen! Let- 


ters and all proceedings had or hereafter to be had, 


in conſequence of, or or grounded. upon, the ſame, 


or either of them, or in conſequence of, or 


grounded upon any repreſentation of the ſaid bi le, 


or oaths, or either of them, given by your Lord- 


ſhips, or any of you : we do hereby appeal AND 


CALL G0 TO WITNESS OUR APPEAL, for the 


purity and integrity of our religious principles, to 
all the catholic churches in the univerſe, and eſpe⸗ x 
cially to the firſt of catholic churches, the _—_ 


lic fee, * inc 
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From the words of this akt it is 8 that the gen- 
tlemen, who ſubſcribed it, do not merely proteſt a- 


: gainſt any particular part or clauſe of the foremen · 
tioned Encyelical Letters of our biſhops, as being 


irregular and uncanonical; faults into which the 
mol} prudent ſuperjors wight through inadvertency | 
be betrayed on nice and intricate ſubjetts, but a- 


; gainſt the whole contents, that i is, every. clauſe, arli- 
cle, determination, matter and thing therein re/peftively 
contained. Of courſe they proteſt againſt the eon- 
demnation of the new form of an oath, intended for 
the catholics publiſhed in Woodfall's regiſter, June 
26, 1789; though the preſent Pope in an official 
letter written by his miniſter Cardinal Antonelli 
confirmed the condemnation of our biſhops, and de- 
clared the ſaid form of oath to be entirely unbecoming 


catholics, and not agreeing with the rules of faith and 


of the fHathers*:;—They proteſt againſt the prohibi- 
tion of the biſhops to tale any new outh, - or fign any 
new declaration, in dodtrinal matters, or ſubſcribe any 


new inſlrument, wherein the entereſts of religion are 


concerned, without the previous approbation of their 


| reſpefive biſhops; notwithſtanding that the Pope in 
the ſame official letter approves of this determinate 


prohibition iſſued by the biſhops, and ſends them 
his particular congratulations for this. ſo laudable mark 


a of their zeal and religion in protecting the catholic 
cauſe: They proteſt not only againſt what was act- 
ually done by our apoſtolical vicars, but againſt all 


* 


ber Card, Ly Amtonelli's Letter pag. 2g, at. 
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that could be done by them in this affair, all pro- 
. ceedings had, or hereafter to be had . . grounded up- 


on. . . any repreſentation'. . . given or io be given 
by your Lordſhips, or any of you ; and this under the 
moſt ſolemn invocation of heaven; ſo that they 
Arialy ſwe:r all theſe things to be foreign to the ju- 
riſdiction of biſhops ;- which is explicitly aſſerted by 


them in the ſtrongeſt terms. Me hereby proteſt againſt 1 8 


every lane, article, &c. as imprudent, arbitrary, un- 
Juft + « . as encroaching on our natural, civil and 


religious rights, inculcating principles hoſtile to ſocie- 
ty and government, and the conſtitution and laws of 
the Britiſh empire, as derogatory from the allegiance 


7 we owe to the ſtate, and ſettlement of the crown, &c. _ 


As accuſations of the blackeſt die are contained 


in theſe words I preſume, for the honour of the pro- 


teſting gentlemen, that when they ſwore in ſo ſo. 


lemn a manner to the various articles of their pro- 


teſt they believed each of them to be true. though 
according to the principles eſtabliſhed in this letter 


I am free to declare, that not a ſingle word of truth 


is contained in any thing that they advanced. For if 
according to the expreſs words of the Douay cate- 
chiſm the taking of lawful oaths and vows and make 


ing and keeping unlawful ones * are matters, which 


immediately relate to the ſalvation of chriſtians, it 
was ſtrictly of the competency of biſhops to pro- 


| nounce' what oaths + are lawful, and what unlawful ; 


1 


* See Douay Catechiſm, 2d commandment. 
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and of pag it could not be imprutent, arbitrary. 
unjuſt as theſe gentlemen ſwore ; encroaching upon 
our natural civil and religious rights (which I before 
proved never can claſh with one another, when go- 
vernors keep within the limits of their reſpective 
juriſdiction“) inculcating principles hoſtile to ſociety | | 
and government, &c. &c. for the biſhops to paſs a F 
judgment upon the unlawfulneſs of. the oaths. in 
queſtion, and upon the bills, which MIO; the tak. 
. Ing of thoſe oaths. 1 tt 
The Pope ten months previous to 5 proteſt had 
| ſent a formal verdi& into this kingdom, as. I juſt 
obſerved, diametrically contrary to what theſe gen- 
men aſſert, both concerning the nature of the con- 
demned oath, and the nature of the Biſhops' for- 
biddance to take any new oath, &c. wherein the inte- 
reſts of religion were concerned, without their appro- 
ation; which verdict muſt have rendered the objects 
of the biſhops probibitions at leaſt reaſonably doubtful. - 
and problematical; ſo that no man after hearing of | | 
* ſuch judgment could pretend to ſay, without danger ; 
of being deceived himſelf, that the biſhops certainly 
were in the wrong. Moſt perſons indeed, upon 
reading the papal deciſion, would have judged, that 
the opinion of the biſhops was backed with more 
than probable arguments; as a Pope's ſolemn. ver- 
_ dif upon ſo nice and delicate a ſubjeQ, eſpecially in 
the preſent age ſormed, at leaſt, the, ſtrongeſt pre- 
ſumption of a ftri moral certitude in their favour. 
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Bot though their FEE 3 bavs hea) only pro- 


Lo 


| bably juſt and prudent, it would have been, as I have 
proved, a ſtrict and conſcientious duty in every ca- 


tholic in the kingdom to fubmit implicitly to them. 


The proteſting gentlemen certainly never under- 


ſtood this doArine, otherwiſe they would not 
have ſworn, that the conduct of their ecclefiaſtical 


ſuperiors on theſe points was arbitrary, unjuſt &c. | 
but it muſt be remembered, that where even an in- 


culpable error of judgment gives occafion to a falſe 


oath, the ſolemn invocation: of the Deity: repeated 
' thrice, or three hundred times cannot add a tittle of 


truth-tothe thing, which is falſely ſworn, 
But becauſe in ſuch unfortunate diſputes, as the 


councitof Trent ſpeaks, © the ſubjeQs of biſhops, | 


0" though juſtly correfed, are wont to conceive 


great antmoſity againſt their Bifhops, and to lay 


_ « falſe critnes to their charge, as if they were them - 


« ſeves the injured perſons®,”” that the catholics of 
this kingdom may not be induced by falle = 
to perpetuate their diſſenſions, 1 wall 1270 on” 
Where the chief errors ſeem to lie 
This famous act then way be alen ei- 
ther as a pioteſt, or as an appeal ; both which 
names are attributed to it by its ſubſeribers; . and as 


_ the two things greatly differ, it behoves thoſe, in 


whoſe names it was publiſhed, to know the na- 


men 4 each, that Ly wit ſee how far t they ought. 


4x 


T — verd ſubditi Epiſcops, tametſi jure correpti fue-. . 
rint, magnoperè tamen eum odiſſe, et tanquam iajurià affecti Fat, | 
ett crimine — ſolent. Trid. . xiii, de Ref, c. 6. 75 
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a or Ic fur it is foitable: r- che to dit. + 


avow the tranſactions, that were paſſed in their» 


mame; We the Catholic Committee,” ſay the 
gentlemen? whos publiſhed*it; + whoſe names are 


© here! underwritten, for ourſelves, AND» rox? 


* THOSE IN' WHOSE TRUSTS WE HAVE ACTED, 
155 do hereby before God proteſt, ce. 
A proteſt may be defined a diſavowal a or 
deelaration made againſt certain principles, meaſures) 
ar tliings, which are believed to be injurious: to the 
rights of the proteſting party; and ſtrictly ſpeaking 
carr only he made by an equal againſt an equal or 
what is virtually the ſame, by a ſabjett againſt his 
ſuperior in thoſe things, in n which the ſoperior ex- 
ceeds the limits of his due authority. A ſuperior 
never proteſts” againſt his own ſubject; but in caſes 
of tranſgreſfſon brings him to order by authoritative. 
and compulſive means; and a ſubject never proteſts 
agaih(t his ſuperior in things, wherein he acknow.. 
Tedges the juſt power of a ſuperior over him; but 
if he thinks himfelf aggrieved by an undue exertafk 
of an authority; which is not (itſelf denied, he is 
either obliged to deprecate the evil” by an humble 
petition for relief, or in caſes, in which the law di- 
refs to ſeek redreſs by appeal, to demand the reſcind- 
ing of the ſentence of an inferior judge in 2 lupe⸗ 
rior court, which muſt always be done according to 
the rules and forms, which every particular conſtitu- 
tion preſeribes. So that a proteſt neteffarily breaks 
down the boundaries of fuperiority, deſtroys the re- 
lative e commander and commanded; and 
+ ER | lays 


— 
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lays the contending parties on a perfect level, in 
which each one ſtands out in ſupport of his o.] n 
right. It is highly intereſling to all Roman Catho- 
lies in the kingdom to know whether the gentlemen: 
of the committee were directed by them to proteſt 
| againſt the encyclical letters, and mandates of the 
apoſtolical vicars in the manner they did. | 
An appeal on the contrary is the removal of a 
cauſe, in which a ſubjett thinks bimſelf aggrieved. 
from an inferior to a ſuperior judge; and according 
to the rules of our church the intention of removing 
ſuch cauſe muſt be duly riotified in writing within a 
given time by the appellant himſelf to the judge, 
from whom the appeal is made, and a due ſtatement 
given in of the apprehended grievances, Jeſt the re - 
gular progreſs of juſtice be retarded by frivolous 
excuſes; and after that, the whole cauſe muſt be 
laid before the ſuperior judge. In default of theſe 
conditions an appeal in our canon law is efentially ; 
null; and is regarded only as a malicious artifice to | 
flop the ordinary courſe of juſlice, and elude the 
juſt authority of lawful ſuperiors, of which innu- 
merable inſtances are feen in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. . 
In the year 1518 Martin Luther, the day after he 
had written to Cardinal Cajetan the Pope's legate, 
« praying him to write to the Pope about his affair, 
that it might be determined by the church, to 
* whoſe judgment he was ready to ſubmit, and to 
« revoke what it ſhould condemy, and believe what 
_ * it ſhould decide,” publicly fixed up in the city of 
| Avglburg a an act, n ts called bis firſt appeal 
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5 being the Pope's bor and authority, and is juſtly 
| deemed his firſt formal abdication of the catholic 4 


religion. Nothing can ſhow. better the nature and 
_ ſpirit of theſe kinds of appeal, than the words, in 
which this appeal is couched.'** He was forced,” ſaid 
Luther, “to appeal from the Pope miſinformed, from 
1 his pretended commiſſion, and citation of his per- 
«ſon, from any proceſs made OR TO BE MADE | 
„ AGAINST HIM, AND FROM ALLTHATMAYBE 
% CONSEQUENT. UPON THEM, TO THE Pops HE 
« BETTER INFORMED®*. This act, as Du Pin 
informs us in his hiſtory, was ſigned i in preſence of a 
public notary at Augſbourg on the 16th of October, 
and publiſhed the 18th, and on the very intermediate 
day, the 17th of the month he wrote the ſubmiſlive | 
letter to Cardinal Cajetan, which 1 juſt cited, and 
"which ſhows what little reliance is to be placed on the 
- declarations of men, who being determined to con- 
tradict the deciſion of their lawful ſuperiors, think 
that they may dignify with the name of protefts and 
* 2 RO) only of bee Wu OT: to 
2 ha ag FE ob | N 
In fakt by the 28th of the : following 8 ; 4 
Later found, that no judgment of the Pope, bow- 
ever rightly informed he ſhould le, could be ſecurely | 
relied on.” * He was fallible,” he ſaid, “ as other | Eo 
* men, as the example of Peter ſhows. Of courſe ; 
an holy council lawfully called, and repreſenting a 
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5 «i the univerſal ,ohurch-: BEING. EEBTAINLY 
«® ABOVE'THE:POPE IN ALL MATTERS. THAT 
**CONCERN'F AITH, be appealed: to chat ſupreme 

_, * tribunal®*.” But this ſubmiſſion continued no 
longer than the fitting of the council of Trent, when 
finding himſelf condemned by the fathers. of tbe 
church, the authority of a general council became 
as exceptionable and odious to Luther, as that at | 

EY ee had been before. 6 
„ The eee 5 the ee of 
Anrecht at the beginning of this century was of the 
ſame nature and complex ion; and the dreadful 
ſchiſms, which enſued from both theſe acts, ought to 
ſerve as a warning to all the well meaniag catholics 
of this kingdom, not to let themſelves be impoſed 
| upon by the name and appearance of proteſts. and 
* appeals,” which have no reſemblance to the regular 
and canonical acts of appeal, which in eaſe of grie- 
vances the laws of our church allow. What is the 
particular purports and nature of the bd of the 
blue book, muſt be examine. 
This act, as far as I can "HP? was not at ae 
preſented in writing to the three biſhops, from 
hoſe ency clical letters i the aaſt day of Octaber 
1789, and the rgth of - Jas 


wary 1791, it is pretended 
to be an appeal; it is ſaid indeed to have, been de- 
livered inthe name of the Catholic Commutee to the bi-. 


rep of Centuria, on "the 4,98 of IPs; 


+ Thid. page 43 yy 
I See Rev. Joſeph Wilk's Letter to” "Thomas Clifford Zig, 


Sept, 28, 795. . „ „ 
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(butas the. other twa apoſtolical vicarz, to, 1 it is | | 
g, were equally principals in pupliſhing te 


; 4 d beute, letters, as ihe biſhop, of Centuria, the 
formality of delivering it to him, could not make it 


a tegulat and canonical appeal from the ſentence gf 


{the other two biſhops; if even all other requiſite 


.conditions to, make ir 2-legal and.canovical appeal, 


according to rule, hardly a ſingle. formality required 


by the canons of our church was obſerved by the 


| F eee i . 
By the common Juflinien, Jaw onle 4 ten days .are 


Fain the, appellant to appeal, counting from the | 


day of the definitive ſentence of the inferior Judge 


to the day, on which the appellant enters his ap- 


| peal i in writipg, though A longer. time is granted for 
Proſecuting the appeal according to the forms and 


practices of different coufts. Between the 1th 
of January and. 17th of February 1791, and much 


more ſo, between the 2 1ſl of Odlober 1789 and the 
ſaid 17th of February 1791. a longer ſpace of time 


than the law. allows, evidentiy intervened. Though 
che alt itſelf vas deliyered to, the biſhop of Cen- 


turia, it was not to the tw o other biſhops concerned. 
Not a ſingle ſtep was taken to draw out a fair and 
Aegular ſtatement of the ſuppoſed grievances; much 


leſs any meaſure adopted to lay the whole proceſs of 
the cauſe before the Pope, to whom alone, or to the 15 


boutts, which, he appaints ut ſuch ie a ca- 
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'T obferve that in the whole act the name of 
| Pius VI. is not fo much as once mentioned, and 
us the vague and general terms all the catholic - 
churches in the uniterſe cannot in any law be con- 
ſtrued to ſignify a certain and determinate church, 
to which the reviſion of this important cauſe was 


transferred; ſo thoſe other expreſſions, eſpecially to 


the firſt of "catholic © churches,” the Apoſtolical See, 


rightly informed, in no law can have afixt e, 


1 on, pointing out the determinate perſon, to 
whom an appeal was made. If the appellants ſhould. 
| Judge the preſent Pontiff to have acquired a right 


information of the matter of their appeal, then the 
ſaid appeal would be to the Pope; as he is at the 
head of the apeſtolical ſee, rightly informed ; but if 
not, the /+ fee, to which they appeal is not exiſting at 


preſent, and it only may exiſt on a future day, and 


that future day muſt be waited for, before it can be 


| known, to whom theſe gentlemen avon to refer 


f 


dhe deciſion of their cauſe, | 
Such an appeal is evidently not 000 re. 


"Jar and uncanonical, but upon the very face of it 


*effentially null; and of courſe it can only be made 


uſe of by bad or deluded men to keep up a ſcan- 


dalous diſſenſion between the catholics of this king- 
dom and their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors, Who are ap- 
pointed by the Pope to govern them according to the 
landing laws of the church. This oblervation 1 
hope will ſerde to open the eyes of many, Who 
yrs not yet nana ated the nature of this act, and 
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| prevent oultiers, who wilfully engaged in it e 
continuing in the error, which they unfortunately, | 


: eſpouſed. ' 


The, en of error, even of an e 
one, I know is at all times a painful taſk; but as Iam 
convinced that far the greateſt part, if not all 


the gentlemen, who gave occaſion to our preſent 


diſſenſions, were led into their miſtakes from upright _ 
motives and an intention of doing. good, the renun- 


ciation of their principles can only contribute to 


eſtabliſh the character of candour and uprightneſs, 


which they were ambitious of obtaining; and the 
bleſſing of peace which through - -their means will 


be reſtored to the catholics of this kingdom, 
will ſerve to draw endleſs bleſſings on their names, 
as long as they ſhall be remembered by their ca- 


- tholic brethren in this land. 


They have before their eyes the 3 of a 


' Fenelon ; but which is a caſe much more cloſe in 


point, the example of thirty-nine French doctors | 
out of forty, who ſigned the noted Cas de conſcrenge 

conterning the ſyſlem of the Silenge reſpectueux, 
ſupported by the Janſeniſts at the end of the laſt 


and in che beginning of this century, and among 
the 39 they will find names, whom it will be an 
honour for them to follow. Le Pere Alexandre, Do- 


autres en firent aulant, excepte M. Petit pied, dempto | 
uno parvo bedes. ſays Monſieur Gilbert Prevot 5 


» See L'hiſtoire anecdote: et * Cu 45 de Conſfience, 


par Meter Gilbert | | 1 — 5 
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